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WHAT types of electrical equipment will be needed in 
the homes of tomorrow? 

Where should fixed equipment be placed in kitchens 
and laundries? How about dimensions and clearances— 
access for servicing—lighting outlets and controls— 
utility connections? 

Westinghouse has long recognized the need for accu- 
rate information on these subjects . . . and for this 
reason has created the 


TheWestinghouse Better Homes Department wascreated 
to assist the building profession in the planning of post- 
war housing . . . and to give authoritative technical 
advice on the proper applications of electricity which will 
contribute so much to better living in 194X. 

To achieve these ends, Westinghouse has organized 
the Better Homes Advisory Staff ,consisting of men of recog- 
nized standing and wide experience in the housing field: 


IRVING W. CLARK, MANAGER, who has been con- 
tinuously engaged in housing activities for nearly 25 
years . . . a nationally recognized authority on home 
planning and kitchen design . . . and a Director of Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc. 


A. CARL BREDAHL, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, formerly 
Chief of the Mechanic-Electrical-Utilities Division of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority from 1934 to 
1943, where he was responsible for establishing design 
standards of mechanical and electrical installations 
for U. S. Government housing projects ... and for 
7 years electrical designer for Warren & Wetmore, 
New York. 


JOHN S. VAN WART, REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 
formerly with Fred F. French Company, New York, 
who has designed many multiple dwellings, hotels, and 
institutions during the past 30 years . . . including 
Knickerbocker Village, 10 Gracie Square, and Blind 
Brook Lodge in the New York area. 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


The Better Homes Department offers a Six-Point Ad- 
visory Service to the building profession, featuring advice 
on the following subjects: 


1—Selection of correct types of electrical equipment 
for various classes of postwar homes. 

2—Location and arrangement of fixed equipment, for 
conserving space and attaining maximum efficiency in 
arrangement of work cycles. 

3—Accurate dimensions and clearances of equipment 
to insure proper installation and efficient operation. 
4— Access for servicing of equipment—so necessary for 
periodic inspection and repair. 

5—Location of lighting outlets and controls, for greater 
enjoyment, comfort, and safety in the home. 
6—Utility service connections—including location and 
size of electric wiring, water supply, and drainage lines. 


This Six-Point Advisory Service is available to invest- 
ment institutions, architects, engineers, contractors, 
builders, public utilities, housing authorities, electrical 
inspectors, and building management. 

Westinghouse Better Homes Department welcomes 
the opportunity of giving constructive assistance to 
those interested in postwar housing. 

If you have any problems relating to the selection, 
installation, and use of home electrical equipment, write: 
Better Homes Department, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE || 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
SIX-POINT ADVISORY SERVICE 
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Getting Ready for the Fourth War Loan 


Number Four 


Tae first big event scheduled for the 
New Year is the Fourth War Loan 
drive, and on our cover this month we 
picture members of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Committee on Treas- 
ury War Borrowing as they met in 
Washington with Treasury officials to 
plan for the campaign. 

Seated in the usual left to right order 
are Messrs. FLEMING, Wiccrns and 
PotreR. Standing are Messrs. SMITH, 
SPENCER, Epwarps, Drew, HAtt (Treas- 
ury), NEWELL and Brown. 

This drive, as you know, is to stress 
purchases of War Bonds by individuals. 

Don’t forget to buy yours—and then 
maybe an extra one! 


Who Owes Whom 


Dr. Capman’s “I.0.Me”’ is our New 
Year curtain-raiser—and a good one. 
We almost called it Chastening Chase. 

The article is based on a series of nine 
statements in STUART CHASE’S new 
volume “Where’s the Money Coming 
From?” The statements concern the 
character of the national debt, and in 
them Mr. CHASE essays to answer the 
pertinent query as to the source of 
funds for post-war finance. 

We won’t attempt to follow the argu- 
ment in this column, but we are tempted 
to report that in answering the familiar 
“we owe it to ourselves” argument Dr. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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FINGERPRINTS provide a positive 
method of identifying the individual. That's why 
they play such an important role in crime detec- 
tion and crime prevention. ) ) Checks too, can 
be “individually identified”, thanks to a special 
safety feature developed by George La Monte & 
Son. ) ») This feature enables you to have your 
trade mark or individual design incorporated _ 
front and back—in the safety paper on which your 
checks are lithographed or printed. » » You'll 


Note how the Individual Design appears 
on the back of the check in perfect reg- 
ister with the front. The endorsement is 
protected as well as the face. 


%& BACK THE ATTACK 
— BUY WAR BONDS 


find it pays to use a check paper that proclaims 
itself as being exclusively your own. ) » That 
lends distinction to your checks. Adds pres- 
tige. Enhances advertising value. — All, in addi- 
tion to the primary advantage of providing the 
utmost in protection against alteration and coun- 
terfeiting. » » Why not join the impressive roster 
of American Banking and Business Leaders who 
use INDIVIDUALIZED La Monte Safety Paper for 
their checks. 


For samples of La Monte Safety Papers, see your lithographer or printer—or write us direct 


LN MONTE Safety PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON ..... Nutley,New Jersey 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


CADMAN, economist of the A.B.A., says: 
“The true implication in this point of 
view is that the national debt can be 
used as a means of redistributing wealth 
and that individual saving will be pro- 
tected only to the extent that the indi- 
vidual does not save too much and that 
he wil) hold the ‘promises to pay’ for a 
‘considerable period. Such representa- 
tions were not made to the public when 
“they were invited to lend their savings 
to the Government.” 
_ The Who Owes Whom line forms on 
page 21. 
Ringside 
op at page 23 and settle into the 
"$440 seat awaiting you there for a 
series of dog fights between AAF boys 
and the Japs. 

The narrator, HENRY CHRISTENSEN, 
formerly a teller in the East River Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, saw the battles 
from whatever terra firma a South 
Pacific isle affords these days. And then, 
thrilled by the experience, he recounted 
it ina letter to a friend at the bank. 

We pass along his report, which he 


keyed to the words of the stirring AAF 
song. 


Boom or Boomerang 


Hasrrvat readers (if a custom of only 
three months’ standing* can be called a 
habit!) of our Country Banker section 
will find food for thought in True D. 
= Morse’s article “Farm Land Boom or 
Boomerang.” And may we suggest that 


if you haven’t made that section a 


reading habit, this month would be a 
good time to start, for that article is an 
excellent introduction. 

Mr. Morse, head of Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., St. Louis, has spent 
many years as a student of agricultural 
problems. He warns that a “sharp and 
drastic drop” in farm prices appears 
certain after the war and that farm land 
prices, now in a state of boom, will also 
tumble. Agriculture, as Mr. Morse sees 
it, faces a most uncertain future; it’s 
“extremely difficult to be conservative 
in this period of inflation and specula- 
tion,” but stability can be had if enough 
business men and farmers will “think 
clearly and act conservatively.” 

Bankers, suggests Expert Morse, can 
help sit on the lid by giving sound 
advice to farmers. 

The page number is 47. 


* The section first appeared in October 1943. 
Hello, Mother and Dad! 


Taar’s the title we gave an unusual 
bank public relations story. It’s about 
the friendly, highly serviceable job the 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of High- 
land, Illinois, is doing on behalf of the 
town’s men who are with the armed 
forces. Features include recordings of 
talks to the home folks made by some 
of the boys and repeated in the local 
movie theater; a bank-sponsored de- 
partment in the weekly newspaper for 
letters from service men; an occasional 
printed broadside carrying letters to 
them; and free stamped postcards in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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“,.. and this one 

for bravery during 

the big rush on pay 
day!” 


R. G. RANKIN 
& CO. 


CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Examinations 
of 
Banks and Trust Companies 
for 
Directors’ Committees 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND’ 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving income 
and estate tax- 
es, insurance. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS AT 30th OCTOBER, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and Bankers.....$ 135,009,445.52 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks..........++++- 30,549,724.50 
Government and other Public Securities. 512,299,097.95 
Other Bonds and value 8,666,914.33 
Call end Shoct Loans 27,435,197.09 

Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by 
Dominion Government.... 700,000.00 
Total Quick Assets (7%-10 Per cent of Total Liabilities) $ =714,660,379.39 
Loans and Discounts (After full provision for bad anddoubtfuldebts) 240,226,244.04 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit for Customers (See below) 28,297,049.03 
Other Assets fndable orion of Dominion 27 6.670,174.09 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in Circulation..... $ 9,422,908.80 
Deposits 913,879,392.81 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit (seeabove))... 28,297,049.03 

Total Liabilities to the Public......$ 951,599,350.64 
Reserve Fund. 20,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid 468,343.46 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss Account.... 1,115,844.54 

Total Liabilities - $1,003,183,538.64 


S. H. LOGAN, A. E. ARSCOTT, S. M. WEDD, 
President Executive Vice President General Manager 


516 Branches throughout Canada and other Countries 


Branches outside Canada: SEATTLE; PORTLAND, ORE; SAN FRANCISCO; LOS ANGELES; 
LONDON, ENG.; HAVANA; KINGSTON, JAMAICA; BRIDGETOWN, BARBADOS; PORT OF SPAIN, 
TRINIDAD, BELLEORAM AND ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


New York Agency: Exchange Place and Hanover Street 


C. J. STEPHENSON 
E. H. MITCHELL Agents 
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juST A MINUTE—Continued | 


bank lobby for customers who want to 
drop a soldier (or sailor) a line. 

Looks as though this bank had taken 
its post-war public and customer rela- 
tions problems (if any) by the forelock! 


British Banks 


Frou Flixton, near Manchester, Eng- 
land, F. BRADSHAW MAKIN sends an- 
other short account of British banking 
experience. 

“Over here,” he writes, “with our 
multiplicity of branches the problem 
(manpower) is somewhat different from 
yours, but in principle it is still the same, 
viz., extra work and less staff. Much of 
the time spent in compiling statistical 
returns has been drastically cut and it 
is not until comparison is made with 
pre-war days that the full effect is 
realized. 

“Very few large scale economies are 
possible, but many small savings in 
time and labor have been achieved and 
in total they are appreciable.” 

In extending the greetings of the 
season to BANKING, Mr. MAKIN ended 
the note accompanying his article by 
expressing the hope that “‘the coming 
year will see the complete victory of our 
united arms and bring peace once more 
to a world that is sorely in need of it.” 

“How British Banks Save Time’”’ is 
on page 26, 


United We Buy 


Is A recent talk to members of the 
Chicago District, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, W. RANDOLPH BurGeEss had a 
look at what he called “the human side 
of inflation.” 

Dr. Burcess, who is vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association 


If Nazis Are Forced to Rebuild Russian 


Here’s another exciting Lockheed Display 


10 help your bank 
SELL WAR BONDS 


WITH 6 SCALE 
MODELS SHOWING 
PRODUCTION STAGES 


Provided free by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation as a patri- 
otic service. You pay only the necessary shipping charges 
(less than $5.00) of the display from a nearby bank. 


Designed especially for bank windows and lobbies. 


Features the Lockheed PV-1 Ventura patrol bomber and 
describes it with pictures and models showing how these 
Navy “‘sub-smashers” are built. 


8” deep— 35” high — 46” long. 
‘LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


SEND THIS COUPON TO HAVE YOUR BANK PUT ON THE ROUTING ITINERARY 


Advertising Dept., LoCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Burbank, Calif. 
We would like to receive Lockheed’s free bank window display, and we agree 
to pay nominal shipping charges. 


Bank Name 


Street City Zone____ State 


We plan to use the display in window 
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Statement as at 30th October, 1943 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks and 

-$ 163,807,196.81 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . . . .« 49,918,072.03 
Government and Other Bondsand Debentures 799,462,639.56 

Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists 

of Dominion Government and high-grade Provincial 

and Municipal securities which mature ai early dates. 
Call Loans in Conede 3,350,701.53 
Call Loans outside Canada . 18,686,280.46 


$1,035,610,171.18 


. 


Commercial and Other Loans in Canada 
and Elsewhere . . 243,944,228.82 
Bank Premises . . 13,400,000.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit (as per contra) . 


17,068,844.05 
Other Assets .. . 


3,041,410.64 
$1,313,064,654.69 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits. .$ 76,879,521.13 
Deposits . ‘ «+ 1,205,874,791.46 
Bank’s Notes in 9,790,640.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 17,068 ,844.05 


$1,313,064,654.69 


Head Office—Montreal 
Branches Throughout Canada and Newfoundland 
NEW YORK:64 Wall Street, A.J. L. Haskell, G.R. Ball, A.St.C. Nichol, Agents. 


CHICAGO: 27 South La Salle St., J. H. Ottmann, Manager. 


SAN FRANCISCO— Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 333 California St., 
G. T. Eaton, President 


LONDON, ENGLAND: 47 Threadneedle St.,E.C.2., Edward Pope, Manager; 
g Waterloo Place, S.W. 1., Dugald MacGregor, Manager. 


This Bank welcomes inquiries at any point where it is represented 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


FOUNDED IN 1817 


and vice-chairman of the board, Na. 
tional City Bank of New York, said 
that not only should we keep down the 
mechanical causes of inflation by reduc. 
ing the mechanical gap through taxes, 
by government economy, and by en- 
couraging production of civilian goods 
as promptly as possible, but we “ought 
to think a lot about the human reac. 
tions.” In bankers’ hands, he suggested, 
s “the greatest instrument” for the 
encouragement of savings: the sale of 
government bonds. 

The longer he works with the New 
York War Finance Committee, of which 
he is chairman, the more he is impressed 
“with the richness of human motives” 
—the more he sees “the power of this 
great national movement for unifying 
our country at a time when the forces of 
disunity are strong.” 

“These bond drives,” continued Dr. 
BurcEss, “are one of the few activities 
in which the whole nation unites. There 
are no two parties; there is no opposi- 
tion. They make possible both an emo- 
tional and an intellectual appeal. They 
provide an opportunity not just to 
foster a habit of savings, but for the 
nation to rededicate itself to its noblest 
ideals.”’ 

He quoted one of the answers re- 
ceived in a competition for the best brief 
statement of why the writer was buying 
bonds: 


I am buying an extra War Bond because 
When coming to this country 

I met people with kind, smiling faces, 
Faces I never want to see changed 

Into Terror and Suffering 

Like those I left behind. 

Ves, they will keep on smiling, 

If I do my share. 


BANKING With the Colors 


Tae other day we were pleased to hear 
that an overseas soldier formerly with a 
central western bank had read in 
BANKING of his former boss’s gradua- 
tion from The Graduate School of 
Banking and had written the bank 
president a friendly note expressing 
pleasure and pride in the news. The 
letter added that the writer hoped some 
day to have the privilege of enroling at 
the School, which is conducted by the 
American Bankers Association at Rut 
gers University. 

A GI who takes time out from train 
ing and/or fighting to keep in touch 
with BANKING isa real post-war planner. 


A Thrifty '44! 


Natiowat Turret WEEK always gets 
the New Year off on the right foot. 
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Starting on Ben Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17, it reiterates early each 
twelve-month the preachments of Poor 
Richard and other great people who 
have known that a penny saved is a 
penny earned. 

The National Thrift Week Commit- 
tee, Inc., reminds us that this year’s 
observance aims to “popularize thrift to 
magnify the savings power of the nation 
in terms of War Bonds and accumula- 
tion of regular savings.” The committee 
lists these seven objectives: 

“1. Assist people to meet their varied 
responsibilities under a war economy 
with decision and assurance, and thus 
increase civilian morale. 

“2. Promote orderly and permanent 
absorption of current and future issues 
of government bonds through economy 

_and self-restraint, without disturbing 
regular savings programs. 

“3, Protect and increase established 
savings programs, in accustomed de- 
positories, as a contribution to the war. 

“4, Curb inflationary rise in the cost 
of living. 

“5. Reduce non-essential production, 
freeing labor, machines, materials and 
transportation for the war effort. 

“6, Assure an accumulation of buy- 
ers’ needs, and ample buying power, for 
post-war readjustment. 

“7, Establish an attitude and habit 
of thrift, management, conservation 
and saving to carry over into peace- 
time and through a possible post-war 
boom, so that we may speedily regain a 
normal economy without the devastat- 
ing effects of another depression.” 

The Committee says this year’s Week 
will be “the most widely celebrated and 
intensively promoted” of the annual 
campaigns. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
In honor of Thrift Week, this photo of 


Benjamin Franklin’s statue at Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia 


January 1944 


—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds * Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia + Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Monroe Calculating Machines have been stan- 


dard equipment in thousands of banks for a gen- 


eration. The same excellence of construction and 
dependability that won this universal accept- 


ance are built into Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 
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Approximately ninety per cent of the volume activities of a bank have to 
meet a daily dead-line. Being under-manned is serious in any business, but it 
is doubly so in banking, because a bank is essentially an institution where 
today’s work must be done today. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and- Deposits, work in 
the Proof and Transit Department and in the Savings Department; these must 
be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work 
—and shortening hours—in banks all over the country. Here are some of 
the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so simple and so 
easy to learn to operate, precious hours are saved in training 
new employees. 


For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe can work in other 
departments and on different jobs with maximum efficiency. 


-Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard and operating 
bars are appreciated by every operator who knows the fatigue of 
thousands of key depressions daily. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible they are instantly 
adaptable to a broad variety of forms and work. 


Postings are speeded up by automatic operations and live operat- 
ing keys. 

Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes corrections possible in 
accordance with proper accounting and auditing procedures. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect printing alignment 
saves paper, and gives customers neater statements. 


Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps Monroe machines 
in top operating condition at minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe branch. Let our representative explain 
why these and many other features and advantages make Monroe Bookkeep- 
ing Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His counsel and expe- 
rience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save 
vitally precious hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equip- 
ment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, New Jersey. 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


ANPOWER HOURS-- 

| 


$1.25 


One dollar and twenty-five cents isn’t 
‘much money but it still will buy the 
popular DeLuxe Personalized Pocket 
Check package consisting of 200 
checks on National Safety Paper im- 
printed with your customer’s name 
and numbered for his convenience. 
And on initial orders we supply, 
without extra charge, a genuine 
leather cover with his name stamped 
in gold. 

Banks who actively sell these checks 
to their customers usually send the 
orders to us in exact multiples of 
six, thereby -getting the benefit 
of the $1.00 price. On each group 

of six, therefore, these banks 
not only save the cost 
of the checks, pass- 
books and covers that 
they would ordinarily 
furnish free, but, in 
addition, they pick up a 
profit of $1.50. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Well, one dollar and fifty cents isn’t 
much money either, but it’s better to 
get it than spend it. And, when multi- 
plied by several hundred, it goes along 
way towards reducing your normal 
check expense. Best of all, perhaps, is 
the benefit resulting from faster and 
more accurate sorting and filing. That's 
a saving in time that really means 
something these days when there are 
sO many new employees in banks. 


So why not make the effort this year 

to cut your check cost down to zero? 

It can be done if you ask all your 

customers to buy imprinted checks. 

We'll be glad to furnish sales helps 

in the form of statement 

enclosures and lobby 

display signs and, if you 

would like, we will send 

you a list of banks in 

your area who have done 

a bang-up job of selling 
personalized checks, 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Ay 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA has long been identified with 
the development of friendly business relations between Canada, 
The United States, The West Indies, Central and South America. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago branches of The Royal Bank 
were opened in South America. In Cuba this Canadian institution 
had an office as early as 1899. Today the Bank operates its own 
branches in many of the important commercial centres of South 
America, in Central America and throughout the West Indies. The 
services of this wide-spread banking system are at the disposal of 
banks and firms with business interests in the Americas. 


Inquiries are invited. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office— Montreal 


New York Agency —68 William Street 


Assets exceed $1,350,000,000 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


The Thrift Corporal 


Corporat EDWARD JORDAN, who was 
responsible for ‘The Thrift Corporal” 
in our December issue, writes from Cali- 
fornia that he hopes soon to have some 
pictures of the company bank which he 
started for the boys of 561st Ordnance 
Company, Camp Cooke, California. 

You’ll remember that the bank has 
its own passbooks, deposit and with- 
drawal slips and other paraphernalia, 
provided through the good offices of a 
mimeograph machine. 

We'll pass the pictures along. 


An Excellent Staff 


A READER of ,BANKING feels that a 
letter published in this department last 
November created an unfortunate im- 
pression. The letter, from an American 
service man at “a Navy Island out- 
post,” commented on the hospitality 
extended to the writer, a former banker, 
by the Royal Bank of Canada branch 
there, and said he had been interested 
in seeing how the bank operated. The 
letter added that the main complaint of 
the executives was the difficulty in 
finding capable employees. 

The reference, it seemed to us, was to 
the difficulty, common to banks gen- 
erally, of getting satisfactory replace- 
ments during the manpower shortage. 
Our reader, however, thought that an 
unfair reflection had been cast on the 
bank’s present staff which is an excellent 
one and compares favorably with that 
of any bank anywhere. 


Termination Loans 


Tuev’re in the news these days, and 
probably will be even more so. 

Bankers, we predict, will read with 
great interest what Mark A. Brown 
has to say about them on page 32. 

Mr. Brown, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
is vice-chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association Credit Policy Commis- 
sion and is well “‘up” on the subject. 


Wanted: A Coin Counter 


Tins department has helped out before 
and is glad to do so again. 

The Fourth National Bank in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, wants a money counter that 
sorts and counts in one operation. The 
bank has sought high and low for such a 
gadget. If you have an extra one, or 
know some one who has, write to H. V. 
Jeffries, purchasing agent of the bank. 

Joun L. CooLey 
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3 WORDS 
that stop losses: 


ow Your Exdlotsot 


—U.S. Secret Service 


Having reduced counterfeiting losses to a negligible figure, the United States Secret 
Service Treasury Department is waging a national campaign to prevent check frauds. 
Its plea is clear: “Know Your Endorser—Require Identification.” Every way in which 
banks, check manufacturers and employers spread this doctrine helps to prevent losses 
due to check cashing frauds. 


How banks can help: 


(1) See that “KNOW YOUR ENDORSER— REQUIRE IDENTIFICATION” appears 
on your bank’s checks—in ads—leaflets—statement enclosures. 
(2) Suggest to business customers that they provide a means of positive 
identification for their employee’s use in cashing payroll checks. 

The Todd ABC System provides this positive identification. Checks are manufac- 
tured on registered, watermarked ABC paper, which is never sold in blank. The ABC 
identification card, a vital part of the ABC System, is made on matching watermarked 
paper and bears the signature of the employee and an officer of the company. 

Merchants who cash ABC checks according to instructions on each check are insured 
against loss. Store-cashed checks help to shorten bank lobby lines. 

For more details, mail this coupon. 
[" THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK | 


Gentlemen: Please send information showing how the Todd ABC | 
system of wage payment speeds payroll procedure, increases em- | 
ployee safety and company efficiency. | 


BANK NAME__ 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE OUTLOOK FROM WASHINGTON 


Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Baruch’s job 
© muCcH is being said about re- 
~ conversion and termination of 
contracts that a review of the 
Administration’s present method of ap- 
proach to the problem may be useful. 
Realizing that the problem of partial 
demobilization while the war still goes 
on must be viewed primarily from the 
standpoint of its effects on the war ef- 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Fourth War Loan 


BaNkKING’s story on the Fourth 
War Loan, with details on the 
securities being offered and the 
formula for commercial bank par- 
ticipation, is on page 36. The title 
is “‘ Prospectus: Fourth War Loan.” 
Banks throughout the country are 
prepared for “‘the biggest and best” 
bond drive, starting January 18. 


be related entirely to the amount that the 
subcontractor may have coming on his sub- 
contract. It should be independent of that, 
because he may find it necessary to have a 
considerable loan, or a considerable amount 
of money to get back into private business. 

Mr. Nelson: That is right, sir. I think 
the two are not necessarily connected. I 
think they are related but not necessarily 
connected. 


Navy view of termination 


Unner-Secrerary of the Navy James 
Forrestal summarizes the problems of 
contract termination in these points: 


fort, and only secondarily from that of 
its effects on business, the President 


assigned the task of working out a policy 
to James F. Byrnes, Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization. Mr. Byrnes 
in turn selected Bernard Baruch to 
work on the problem, making him chief 
of the OMW’s Advisory Unit for War 
and Post-War Adjustment Policies. Mr. 
Baruch’s task is to evolve a policy on 
demobilization, and in this the first 
problem is that of contract termination. 

At an initial meeting attended by 
representatives of all the agencies inter- 
ested in demobilization it immediately 
became apparent that the group was too 
large to reach any agreement on phrase- 
ology in so complicated a task as termi- 
nation. It was decided therefore to set 
up a contract settlement board confined 
to representatives of the procurement 
agencies. This board is to submit to Mr. 
Baruch a draft proposal. 

What the permanent membership of 


large and small, is that they have responded 
to our call to go all-out in this war, and I 
think industry, both large and small, and 
labor as well, have done a magnificent job in 
responding. In many cases they haven’t wor- 
ried about anything except getting the job 
done, in many cases throwing their whole 
working capital into the picture in order to 
provide material or machinery or to pay for 
subcontracts, or different things of that kind. 

Now, in order that you may have a sound 
economy after the war it is very necessary 
that the working capital of these companies 
be kept intact. And it is very necessary, in 
my opinion, that in some way they shall have 
money enough to be able to reconvert, par- 
ticularly where a company has gone all-out 
and has moved out its machinery and put in 
special machinery and turned over its whole 
engineering organization and given its whole- 
hearted efforts to producing for war. It seems 
to me that in some way this kind of concern 
has to be protected so that it can get money 
either by a V-loan, by a special loan through 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, by mak- 
ing special provision for it, which I under- 


(1) When programs are cut back, the first 
contracts to be canceled should be those in 
plants which can be easily converted to 
civilian production, with due regard to re- 
warding low-cost efficiency in war production 
and to alleviating labor shortages. Although 
some resumption of civilian production may 
be possible, fulfillment of war orders must 
continue to be the primary responsibility of 
industry until the day of victory. 

(2) Because speed is vital, financial settle- 
ment of terminated contracts should be 
negotiated by the procurement agency which 
placed the contracts, and the settlement 
should not be subject to later review except 
for fraud. Primary responsibility for settling 
terminated subcontracts probably must fall 
upon prime contractors. 

(3) After the accumulation of a prudent 
reserve of facilities and materials for our na- 
tional defense, all surplus materials and facili- 
ties should be turned over to a central agency 
for disposition to private owners. 


Mr. Forrestal believes that “ the ulti- 


mate pattern to be followed in cancella- 
tions will have to evolve on a pragmatic 
basis, that is, on experience accumulated 
as we go along. The Army already has 
accumulated a good deal of such ex- 
perience in the handling of the $3,000,- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


stand your committee is giving some con- 
sideration to, and which I approve of very 
heartily. I believe it is a mechanism by which 
the smaller companies can have their working 
capital protected while they are going through 
this problem of contract termination and into 
the problem of reconversion . . . 

Senator Murray: That financing should not 


the board will be is not now known. Its 
scope, also, is a matter of some disagree- 
ment. Possibly the draft program worked 
out by the board will require some 
legislation. Whether it could work out a 
program not requiring any legislation is 
dubious. 


Nelson for government loans Sale of U. S. Securities to Individuals in 


Ist, 2nd, and 3rd War Loans 
Sales in Billions of Dollars 


A SUBJECT of increasing interest to 
banks is the financing of contract termi- 
nation. The following, taken from the 


transcript of recent Senate hearings, sets 
forth Donald Nelson’s views on the 
matter: 


Senator Murray: Do you not think that 
direct government loans, as well as V-loans 
for private banks, are needed to provide 
interim financing for companies with termi- 
nated contracts? 

Mr. Nelson: I do, sir. I think that that may 
be a method by which a company is able to 
recover its working capital. You see, in m any 
cases the thing that worries industry, both 
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Ist. $1.6 | 
3rd. $5.4 


TAXATION--One of America’s 
Biggest Industries! 


__ With an estimated volume of some 27 billion dollars 

tESe) for 1943, taxation takes a top place in the ranks of 
American “big business.” No other economic activity 

% touches so intimately the lives and fortunes of us all. 


Accordingly nowhere else is prompt, accurate, 
and continuing information about new 
‘developments so importanf to the effective 
conduct of corporate and personal business 
affairs as in the field of federal and state taxation. 
It is here that the dependable CCH loose leaf 
tax and business law reporting Services play their 
essential parts. 


There is a CCH loose leaf Service for every 
live and important phase of tax and 
business law. May we send details? 


(Obviously no attempt has been made here to pic- | 
ture the various lines in their true proportions.) 


= CLEARING 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW RBEPORTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG, 
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“Mark Twain, Editor” 


“BQ SHALL NOT make use of slang or vulgarity upon any 
occasion or under any circumstances, and shall never use 
profanity except in discussing house-rent and taxes.” 


These words appeared in the first editorial written by the new 
editor of the Buffalo Express, August 21, 1869. The writer 
was Samuel Clemens, whose book, “Innocents Abroad”, was 
published that same year. This book. written under the pen 
name of “Mark Twain”, brought him international fame. The 
house still stands in Buffalo where this foremost American 
humorist and his bride first lived. 


When Mark Twain came to our city, the Marine had already 
been in existence for 19 years. Now it is 93 years old...and 
is “Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank.” 


Fight Infantile Paralysis January 14 to January 31 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OUTLOOK —Continued 


000,000 in contracts which it has termi- 
nated and we are in the process of 
acquiring a good deal ourselves in the 
destroyer escort curtailment. 

“T think Mr. Baruch and under him, 
Mr. Hancock, both responsible to Mr. 
Justice Byrnes in the Office of War 
Mobilization, share this view and that 
both will be reluctant to announce a 
detailed blueprint of their plans but will - 
rather be inclined to let such a blueprint 
evolve out of experience.” 


Ration banking simplification 


Unper a simplified procedure an- 
nounced by OPA, certain whole- 
salers and retailers of processed foods 
and meats-fats are aided in account- 
ing ration stamps deposited in ration 
bank accounts. Under the new pro- 
visions, food distributors who regu- 
larly deposit at least 500,000 pro- 
cessed-foods or meats-fats stamps a 
week may mix stamps of different de- 
nominations in envelopes in quan- 
tities of 5,000 stamps per envelope. 
Then, by counting only the stamps in 
every 20th envelope, a food distributor 
may determine and use an “average 
point value’ for all the stamps so 
mixed. 
Treasury opposes paid ads 


The Treasury Department vigorously 
opposed the Bankhead proposal calling 
for the carrying of paid War Bond ad- 
vertisements in certain country news- 
papers. To Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Secretary Morgenthau wrote to call the 
attention of Congress to the waste in- 
volved in the proposal, saying: 

“So far, our cooperative plan has 
worked very successfully. Had the Treas- 
ury paid for the advertising used during 
the three weeks of the Third War Loan, 
it would have cost $30 millions. This 
. . » does not take into account the in- 


A moment of relaxation at the Cairo con- 
ference—left to right, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander 
of the Allied Forces in North Africa and Italy, 
center, with U. S. Army Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, right, during the 


three-power Cairo meeting 


numerable ‘reminders’ in advertise- 
ments for products. 

“ But we cannot continue this method 
if we pay some of those cooperating, and 
leave the others in status quo. Either 
we must pay all or none. And it cer- 
tainly seems wasteful to pay any of 
them as long as the vast majority are 
willing to continue supporting bond 
drives on a patriotic basis.” 

A Treasury statement submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee dis- 
closes that to attempt to duplicate out 
of public funds the estimated value of 
measurable advertising contributed in 
support of the War Bond campaign 
during 1943 would require a minimum 
of $100 million. And this estimate takes 
no account of the voluntary assistance 
of advertising agencies and millions of 
individuals whose contribution to the 
selling effort is literally incalculable. 


Paying for World War I 


W: ARE still paying for World War 
I. On December 6 the House of 
Representatives passed an appropria- 
tion “to complete payment of awards 
in connection with the war minerals 
relief statutes” of March 2, 1919. 


Taxes: why Congress balked 


Aurnovcs there are many good argu- 
ments for increasing taxes to absorb 
surplus incomes and reduce the “ infla- 
tionary gap,”’ the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee in a 
report of “‘supplemental views” on the 
Revenue Bill of 1943 gave Congress and 
the public eight pages of reasons to the 
contrary. The following excerpts are 
taken from the report: 


The pending bill is the seventeenth major 
tax measure since 1933 and the third since 
Pearl Harbor. As a consequence of the past 
16 measures, most of which were enacted in a 
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HERE'S nothing like a letter to 
T cheer your relatives and friends in 
the service. And nothing like V-Mail 
to get your letters overseas fas!. Even 
the opening of V-Mail letters for pho- 
tographing is done with speed—up to 
500 a minute on our electric Letter 
Opener. 

The Letter Opener is but one ma- 
chine in our complete line of mail- 
handling equipment which, in busy 
wartime offices everywhere, is saving 
manpower, speeding production, and 
relieving overburdened post offices by 
expediting the flow of mail. 

When peacetime comes, speed will 
continue to be the watchword—in a 
new, faster-moving business world. 
And the postwar mailroom will be 
“the heart of every office” —it will set 
the pace for other departments—keep 
things on the move right down. the 
line. Plan now for your postwar mail- 


room with the aid of a ComMERCIAL 
ContROLs mailroom specialist. 

Our factories today are making .30 
caliber M-1 Carbines for the Armed 
Forces—after Victory, equipment for 
Complete Mailroom Service will again 
be in production. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . 

Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


Division of 


NATIONAL POSTAL METER CO., INC 
4 ROCHESTER 2, N.Y 
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Wars have always stimulated 
scientific advancement. Consider 
the marvels we already have from 
this war —and those promised 
for the days of peace. Yet, no 
one has discovered a better fiber 
than cotton for the making of 
enduring high quality writing 
and record papers. Paper manu- 
facture has been improved —but 


hopeless effort to keep pace with the extrava- 
gant and wasteful spending of the past 
decade, Federal taxes have been increased 
twentyfold—from two billions annually to 
more than 40 billions. 

There is a limit to the amount which can 
safely be taken from the people in taxes, even 
in wartime. 

Federal taxes are already at an all-time 
high, being roughly eight times the greatest 
annual amount collected during the first 
World War. Per capita taxes in the United 
States now exceed those levied in other 
countries, being $357 for every man, woman, 
and child, as compared with $291 in the 
United Kingdom, which has always been 
regarded as having the highest levies. 

The average person . . . sees his hard- 
earned tax money wasted on every hand by 
the Administration, which has refused to 
concern itself with trying to eliminate un- 
necessary expenditures, and has continued to 
spend and spend as if there were no bottom to 
the bin. 

The total war program has now reached 
the staggering sum of 345 billions, or ap- 
proximately the amount of this country’s 
entire national wealth. 

Any general increase in the income tax 
would also fall heavily on that large group 
whose incomes have not increased as a result 
of the war, and which in many cases have 
actually decreased. 

If a sound, healthy, and expanding na- 
tional economy is to be achieved, Congress 
must not only permit American business to 
exist until the war ends, but it must permit 
the setting aside of sufficient funds to carry 
through the reconversion period. 


the basic, practical material for 
high quality paper is still cotton. 
For nearly a hundred years 
Parsons cotton fiber papers have 
been recognized as practical 
papers for permanence in fre- 
quently used records, also for other law enforcement investigations, 
faster, more legible results in including the Teapot Dome oil frauds 
daily use. ite Murphy made a spectacular de- 
Write today for Demonstration (CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
Folder of these superior business 
papers and see how they can be 
used in your business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Secret Service official retires 


J OSEPH E. Murpny, assistant chief of 
the United States Secret Service since 
1919, retired on November 30. For most 
of his 45 years with the Service Mr. 
Murphy directed the protection of seven 
chief executives. He also figured prom- 
inently in scores of counterfeiting and 


Eric Johnston, president, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, told a House committee that 
Congress could provide a “powerful stimu- 
lus” to post-war business by revising tax 
laws to encourage private investment 


Farsons Paper 
Sa J hr Uy <p. e 
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Your Bank 
is no munitions plant, 


—but as during the last war there is always more possibility of 
an explosion within a bank building. War plants and other busi- 
ness and industries are making large deposits. Workers stand in 
line to cash their payroll checks. It’s at such times as these that 
bomb explosions, planned to create confusion for robbery, can 
and do happen. 

Resulting injuries or deaths may lead to a multiplicity of 
damage suits and if the bank is under insured with insufficient 
limits of liability, the loss can be disastrous. 

The Comprehensive Public Liability and Property Damage 
Insurance written by companies of the America Fore Group is 
broad in scope. A survey including these and many other normal 
and war-time hazards will bring your protection up to date 
in proper coverage. 

Ask for this Bank Survey now. It’s an asset to any bank. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRIS 
President comprising the following companies: Vice President 


THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
80 MAIDEN CANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Furnish us with further information regarding your complete survey 
service which is available to all banks without cost or obligation. 


NAME OF BANK 


ADDRESS 
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New Bond-Selling Display 


ARMY’S BRASS CARTRIDGES 
AND SHELLS 


x &-® 


This dramatic and colorful display... designed by The 
Bristol Brass Corporation to back up your bond-selling 
activities ... shows actual samples of brass-cased ammuni- 
tion from .30 caliber rifle cartridges to a 75 millimeter 
tank-destroyer shell. 


Display is approximately 42 inches wide, 54 inches high, 
and 18 inches deep ... comes complete, ready for 
installation. Only cost involved is the shipping charge 
to banks which ask to have the unit sent to them. 


Get your request in now. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass Since 1850 at 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


OUTLOOK—Continued 


but with the Service in which his father, 
John E. Murphy, also served with dis 
tinction. When young Joe entered th 
Service in 1899, his father for more thay 
a year had been on the trail of one of 
the shrewdest counterfeiting gangs ever 
known, the Philadelphia-Lancaste 
gang. These clever and wealthy crim. 
inals had selected a location for their 
manufacturing plant that was extremely 
difficult of observation, the exit being 
visible only from the nearby home of, 
wealthy, elderly lady. 

Young Joe got a job with an express 
company at Lancaster. He approached 
the old lady as a young stranger far 
from home, urgently in need of living 
quarters, and was permitted to occupy 
her front room. 

From this vantage he and the agents 
assigned to the case covered the opera- 
tions of the counterfeiters. In a few 
weeks the country was astounded by the 
news of arrest of persons prominent in 
society, charges of bribery against pub- 
lic officials and the subsequent with. 
drawal of a $100 note from circulation 
because of the clever counterfeits in- 
troduced by the gang. The investigation 
disclosed that the same gang had de 
frauded the Government of millions of 
dollars through use of counterfeit rev- 
enue stamps as well as currency. 


AFofL on stabilization 


A tasor viewpoint on stabilization is 
published by the AFofL under the head- 
ing “Stabilization: Have All Groups 
Made Equal Sacrifice?” While space 
prohibits adequate summarization of 
the article, the following excerpt is per- 
haps representative. The article quotes 
Chairman Davis of the War Labor 
Board as saying: 

As the months flow by and the board con- 
tinues to hold wages to the general level of 
September 15, 1942, we become increasingly 

“conscious of the fact that we are asking one 
segment of our society to do its part to pro- 
tect all Americans from the ravages of infla- 
tion, while, at the same time, a similar obliga- 
tion has not been placed as heavily upon the 

shoulders of some of the other segments o 

this society. 

The AFofL adds: “It is this basic 
unfairness which creates the current 
labor unrest. Labor feels, and rightly, 
that in spite of our outstanding con- 
tribution to the war effort we have been 
discriminated against in the matter of 
stabilization control. If democracy is to 
be preserved in this country, we must 
have justice for all groups in America. 
Else why are we fighting a war to ‘save 
democracy ’?” 
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Postwar trade possibilities with our Latin-American neigh- 
bors are now being carefully studied. 
Dollar balances have been steadily accumulating in these 


countries and a substantial purchasing power awaits the re- 
sumption of normal trade. And this trade should continue on 
a sound reciprocal basis as there is every prospect that we 
shall depend upon Latin America in peace as in war for many 
essential commodities. 

Current information on these developments is constantly 
brought to the attention of Chase officers by our own branches 
in the Caribbean area and by our numerous banking and busi- 
ness connections throughout the Americas. 

This information is at the disposal of Chase correspondent 


banks and Chase facilities are offered for financing export 


shipments and handling collections; for opening import let- 
ters of credit and making remittances. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Over hills and rolling valleys, the 
Beechcraft AT-11 bombing train 

carry out a mission. Their crews 

preparing themselves for a rugged jo 
— flying bigger bombers over Axis ta 
gets. How well they do that job depen 
greatly on their training . .. and as cop 
bat results testify, American airmen 

superbly trained. Bombardiers, pilos 
and navigators, more often than no 
perfect their skills ‘in Beechcrafts, , 
The record of these Beechcrafts, in th 
gruelling grind of military trainis 
service, reaffirms the reputation earne 
by their commercial prototypes in pre 
war service from Aklavik to Li 

America — a reputation for doing é 


ciently and capably any job assigne 


to them, no matter how rugged th 
job might be. 


Beech Aircraf 


BEECHCRAFPTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, 
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PAUL F. CADMAN 


Dr. CaDMAN, economist of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, says the American people “should be particu- 
larly skeptical about a theory that minimizes the impor- 
tance of the Federal debt on the grounds that ‘we owe it to 
each other.’” 


volume by Stuart Chase entitled ‘“Where’s 
the Money Coming From?” just published by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, presents the develop- 
ment of monetary theories which were first expounded 
by John Maynard Keynes, Professor Alvin Hansen 
elaborated certain of the Keynes assumptions, and they 
were subsequently taken for granted by the National 
Resources Planning Board and the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

It is pertinent to observe that even well-documented 
opinions expressed with conviction and sincerity may be 
in error. When they are so presented as to influence 
public opinion profoundly, they should stand up under 
the light of critical analysis. 

Mr. Chase opens his argument by the assertion that 
the national debt is not comparable to personal debt. 
It is a fact that there are analogies as well as differences. 
The evidences of the national debt are Treasury bills, 
certificates, notes and bonds, also a relatively small 
amount of unsecured currency, which is classified as 
debt. These are promises to pay. If the contracts mean 
what they say, and it is right to assume that they do, 
the Federal Government must meet its promissory notes 
as they mature. It is also engaged to pay interest on 
them. In this respect they are debts. 
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The United States Treasury is not a storehouse of 
wealth. In the final analysis the sole sources of its funds 
are taxation and borrowing. In general and historically, 
the limit to taxation is the point where production and 
accumulation begin to be discouraged. If there were no 
limitations to taxation, the Federal debt would present 
no problem. Since 1930 the Government has not been 
able to cover its expenditures by taxation. Therefore it 
has borrowed and has operated on continuing and in- 
creasing deficits. This borrowing is a mortgage on future 
tax receipts. In this respect also the Federal debt is 
analogous to certain types of private and institutional 
debts. 


A DYNAMIC and expanding economy must-have capi- 
tal. This essential is as true for Soviet Russia where the 
instruments of production are owned by the state as it is 
for the United States where the instrunients of produc- 
tion are held as private property. Capital is formed 
when real wealth is produced and a portion of it is saved. 
Credit helps to vitalize production and contributes to 
the formation of capital only when the debt which credit 
represents can be serviced out of the productive process. 
If industry, trade, commerce and agriculture had the 
legal power to operate continuously on expanding defi- 
cits, bankruptcy would certainly ensue. 

Ina series of nine statements concerning the character 
of the national debt, Mr. Chase attempts to answer the 
question as to where the money will come from for post- 
war finance. In Statement One he points out the identity 
between the national debt and investment. It is true that 
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the American people as individuals and through their in- 
stitutions have loaned the Government the bulk of their 
savings, but the overwhelming volume of the present na- 
tional debt has been incurred for the prosecution of war 
and not for the production of real wealth. The product 
has been sunk in the seven seas and blown to pieces in 
the air. No one ever invests in war. Savings have been 
loaned under necessity in the full anticipation of re- 
payment, but with all too little thought to the fact that 
payment will have to be made out of the future taxation 
of productive enterprise. As to the declaration that 
there is no safer place to invest our money, this assumes 
that future fiscal policies will encourage the production 
of wealth and that the Government will be both wise and 
provident in the use of the funds which are loaned to it. 

In Statement Two there is a repetition of the Key- 
nesian doctrine, as championed by Professor Hansen, to 
the effect that since we owe this debt to ourselves, pay- 
ment both in interest and principal remains in the coun- 
try and therefore the nation can be no poorer. The true 
implication in this point of view is that the national debt 
can be used as a means of redistributing wealth and that 
individual saving will be protected only to the extent 
that the individual does not save too much and that he 
will hold the “promises to pay” for a considerable 
period. Such representations were not made to the pub- 
lic when they were invited to lend their savings to the 
Government. 


SraTement Three is an invitation to fund a portion of 
._ the Federal debt without maturity. This may be both 
wise and expedient. The British consols represent only a 
portion of the British debt—at the present time about 
one-fifth of it. As to the French rentes perpetuelles, they 
present poor evidence since deficit financing and numer- 
ous revaluations of the franc, finally expropriated the 
lenders completely. A good case could be made for the 
funding in perpetuity of a portion of the debt of a nation 
operating on a solvent basis, but a debt without ma- 
turity would find few takers in any country that adopted 
deficit financing as a permanent fiscal policy. 
Statement Four is an invitation to believe that when 
private investment declines, public investment must in- 
crease. This is another way of saying that when savers 
cannot find profitable use for their accumulations they 
should lend them to the Government. It then assumes 
that the Government will find profitable use for them 
which will be true only when the Government invests 
them in self-liquidating projects which pay their way. If 
the profits of government investment are absorbed to 
carry the burden of continued and expanding deficit 
financing, the savers will enjoy no tangible advantage. 
Statement Five attempts to relate national income to 
the total volume of debt which a nation can bear “ with- 
out too much difficulty.” Unfortunately, this assump- 
tion fails to disclose the true nature of national income. 
National income is not wealth. It is distributed pur- 
chasing power. At various times in history it has come 
from the printing presses. At the present time the bulk 
of the national income is borrowed money. Unfortu- 
nately that borrowing does not all come from savers. A 
very large segment of it flows from the expansion of 
commercial bank credit, which process creates new pur- 
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Socialized Investment 

A vital question inherent in this whole discussion 
is the extent to which the American people wish to do 
their own investing. If private finance is given the 
opportunity to channel investment funds into enter- 
prise and if individual investors choose to risk their 
savings for various rates of interest which will reflect 
the character and nature of the prospects involved, the 
so-called enterprise system can survive. But if all of 
the hazards of investment are to be undertaken by 
the Government, or if any considerable proportion of 
the risk is to be insured by government subsidy, the 
whole process of investment will pass over into the 
hands of government. 

There is as yet no convincing demonstration that 
this is what the American public wants. There is no 
possibility of reconciling socialized finance with pri- 
vate enter prise. If we are ready to turn the business of 
investment over to the Government, we should be pre- 
pared to turn industry over with it since all of the 
credit needs of industry will thereafter be rated and 
serviced by government agencies. 


chasing power. This type of national income is the most 
powerful inflationary force with which a people must 
contend. If any considerable portion of the national in- 
come is borrowed (at the present time in the United 
States about one-half of it comes from this source) it is 
an unsound deduction to assume that a national debt 
can safely be twice the volume of the national income. 
If individuals practiced this type of pyramiding they 
would straightway land in jail. 

Statement Six offers the opinion that a $300 billion 
debt at 2 per cent is no more difficult to bear than a $100 
billion debt at 6 per cent. This assumes that an easy 
money policy will stimulate and encourage production, 
accumulation and investment. Throughout more than a 
decade “easy money” has failed to accomplish any such 
result in the Ametican economy. The risks of enterprise 
call for a wide variation in the premium which is called 
interest, and unless risk enterprise can be stimulated and 
encouraged, economic expansion is not likely to follow. 


Srarement Seven is a repetition of the basic doctrine 
set forth in Statement Two. In effect it asks the Ameri- 
can people to lend to the Government at a given rate of 
interest, but to recognize that the taxation required to 
support the interest burden will deprive them of a con- 
siderable part—in some cases all—of the interest on their 
investment. 

Statement Eight offers the opinion that “government 
debt per se is not the cause of inflation.” Obviously this 
should be qualified by a recognition that there is a vast 
difference between government borrowing from indi- 
viduals and government borrowing by the expansion of 
bank credit. 

Statement Nine classifies the public debt according to 
war expenditures, non-revenue-producing public works, 
and revenue-producing public works. The differentia- 
tion is useful and should emphasize the fact that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Into the Wild Blue Yonder 


In this letter from a former teller of the East River Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, BANKING lets its readers share 
the “$4.40 seat” which the writer, Air Corpsman HENRY 
CHRISTENSEN, had at AAF-Jap dog fights somewhere in 
the South Pacific. The vivid description, written to a 
member of the bank’s staff, is keyed to the Air Corps song. 


ngs were mostly nuisance raids though, coming 

during the night or early morning and doing very 
little damage. Then one morning the Japs tried a day- 
light raid during which I had a $4.40 seat. 

The scene is a South Sea island beach with palm 
trees overhead and a sky full of planes. The attacking 
Japanese planes never had a chance as our planes were 
sitting up high in the sky, ready, willing and eager to 
indulge in a good dog fight. 

The ensuing fight was something Hollywood or any 
other place could not duplicate, or come near to equal- 
ling at any price. You, I and many others have read 
communiques stating that many Jap planes were shot 

down without the loss of a single plane. I have always 
’ regarded these communiques as Allied propaganda, for 
it seemed that we should have lost more men than 
announced. After seeing that dog fight, I don’t think 
that I’ll doubt another communique, ever! 

Perfect teamwork, superb planes and our men at the 
controls were the main factors in winning this decisive 
air battle. 


ine several nights we had been bombed. The bomb- 
i 


@, “Off we go into the wild blue yonder” 


The alert was on and the boys were taking off, skim- 
ming the tree tops as they rose from the far end of the 
strip. Work-call sounded as the last of the stragglers 
rose from the field into the bright blue yonder. 


@ “Climbing high into the sun” 


The boys were in formation now and circling over- 
head. They seemed to be waiting impatiently for some- 
thing as they rose higher and higher into the morning 
sun. , 


@ “Here they come zooming to meet our thunder” 


From over the horizon tiny specks had appeared, 
growing rapidly as they approached our position. 

An expectant hush fell over us as we watched and 
waited from the beach of our South Sea island. 


@ “At 'em boys, give ‘er the gun” 


No longer circling, the boys are now spread out into 
the far corners of the sky as they see the oncoming Jap 
planes and form their battle formations. 

Then slow and lazy-like, the boys peel off as they 
open that ol’ throttle and dive down on the now plainly 
visible Japs. It looks as though the boys have thrown 
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away their brakes, for they’re dropping like rocks 
straight down on those Japs. 


@ “Down we dive spouting our flame from under, 
Off with one helluva roar” 

Our planes are dropping the rocks now, only a thou- 
sand times faster. The rattle of machine guns can be 
heard above the roaring, screaming motors. A Jap 
plane bursts into flame, then another, and another, and 
another as our boys come into range. A Jap plane tries 
to break away but one of our planes is on him like an 
eagle on a rat. Another Jap tries to run, succeeds in 
leaving the dog fight, but two of our planes diving on 
him, blast his plane and him into a mass of falling débris. 

There are flaming meteors with long black tails drop- 
ping now in the Pacific from all directions until the 
horizon is hidden by the columns of thick black smoke 
which mark the graves of Japs who have gone to meet 
their ancestors. 

The Japs have had enough now, but our boys still 
want to play and so the chase is on. A Jap plane is get- 
ting away. Suddenly black specks fall from the chasing 
plane as the American pilot drops his extra gas tanks. 
That Jap plane is not long here on this earth to stay, for 
our plane is a streak of lightning now. A burst of flame, 
a trail of black smoke and a splash are the closing events ° 
in that Jap’s life. 

Our pilot forays in search of more planes but alas, all 
that he can see is burning Jap planes or columns of black 
smoke rising from the beautiful Pacific below. 


@ ‘We live in fame or go down in flame” 

The sound of motors and the rattle of machine guns 
are gone now. All that remains is the black columns of 
smoke rising like warnings out of the peaceful Pacific. 
Warnings to the Japanese that the Sons of the Rising 
Sun are no match for the Nephews of Uncle Sam. 


@ “Nothing'll stop the Army Air Corps” 

Motors can be heard now as our boys come home 
again, playing tag and chasing each other like a bunch 
of school kids playing “follow the leader.” 

In the midst of these mock fights are four planes fly- 
ing straight for the field. As the planes pass overhead we 
can see that the center plane has a dead motor and is 
coming “in” on the other motor. The three planes are 
escorting him, taking no chances on the fact that there 
may still be a stray Jap in those few clouds. 

Hours later planes were still coming in. These planes 
had chased the Japs right into their air bases. According 
to rumor, one Jap was chased over 300 miles and shot 
down as he was landing. 

A young soldier, who was up for several decorations, 
voiced our gratitude for the job that the Air Corps did 
that morning when he said—“ Nice going, fellows, and 
. . . thanks!” 
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Hello, Mother and Dad! 


An Example of Bank Public Relations With 
a Strong Human Interest Appeal 


Illinois, that Saturday night restlessly awaited the 

much-advertised “special feature” which, the pro- 
motion had said, was “something entirely new.” The 
sponsor was the Farmers & Merchants Bank. 

It was the biggest Saturday evening crowd in High- 
land’s. cinema history, overflowing into the lobby and 
onto the sidewalk. Folks asked their neighbors what 
was up, what they supposed the surprise might be. 
Some guessed War Bonds, others that it had to do with 
the service men, inasmuch as the bank had been so ac- 
tive on their behalf. More about that later. 

The clock crawled around to 8:30 and the theater 
manager announced, with due ceremony, that the 
“extra special” was ready. 

Instantly a picture of Dick Hebrank, a local boy in 
the Army, was on the screen and the manager said, 
impressively, that the audience would now hear from 
California. And sure enough, there was Dick talking to 
the folks over the loud speaker: 

“Hello, mother and dad and people of Highland! 
This is Lieutenant Richard Hebrank broadcasting from 
Hollywood, California, where I’m stopping off en route 
from Randolph Field, Texas, to Las Palos, California. 
I have just completed 30 days of training in the Cadet 
Commandant School at Randolph Field. It was no 
cinch, and I can tell you that when you do not hear from 
your brother, husbands, sons or friends in the service, 
it’s because they are kept so busy. . . .” 

Then he mentioned the many things that local people 
and organizations were doing for the boys—for example, 
the News Leader and its “Highland With the Colors” 
department. 


Tu audience in the movie theater at Highland, 


Tuar’s where another angle of this story comes in. 
We'll let Julius J. Spindler, president of the Farmers 
& Merchants, tell it: 

“Tn the late Summer of 1941 we started writing the 
boys in the Army camps. We got the idea from cor- 
respondence with a boy who left owing us a small 
amount. He carefully sent us $2 each month and always 
accompanied the payment with a long, newsy letter. 

“We decided all service men were lonesome for news 
from home and so we started writing them. We made a 
deal with the editor of the weekly News Leader to run 
the replies in a section which we named ‘Highland With 
the Colors.’ Also, we got him to send every non-com the 
paper free. 

“By this time our service list has more than 600 
names. The News Leader is well pleased with the feature 
as its paid circulation has increased more than 25 per 
cent as a result. 
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“We also made an arrangement with the local photog- 
rapher to take any Highland service man’s picture with- 
out charge; we get one copy and the soldier gets one. If 
he wants more he pays for them. In four cases out of five 
the men order in quantity, so the photographer is happy. 
Our collection of photos includes more than 400 men. 
The pictures are of uniform size and we display them in 
a specially built case in the lobby. Pictures are added 
just as quickly as we can get them. 

“Under the glass tops on the lobby desks we keep up 
to date addresses of all the boys. Stamped postcards 
are handily placed so that customers of the bank, while 
waiting for window service, can write to any of the boys 
without expense. 

“Naturally, our institution has become headquarters 
for service information. The boys come to visit us 
almost as soon as they get home on furlough. Just now 
we have an exhibit in the lobby of Japanese equipment 
that was sent to us by a sailor from Kiska. The collection 
includes an officer’s fur-lined broadcloth overcoat and 
matching head-gear. There’s also a revolver that is of 
interest to everyone. It is crudely made and looks as 
amateurish as an ordinary cap pistol. In addition, the 
collection includes dishes, chop sticks, pillow cases, a 
ship’s log printed in both Japanese and English.” 


Wis that background, you'll better appreciate what 
Lieutenant Hebrank meant when he went on to say 
(via the loud speaker): 

“The Highland fellows have been given not just one 
or two or three, but fully a dozen, evidences of your 
wholehearted support. Mr. Widmer tells the service man 
he may have a corsage for his mother, sister or girl 
friend; Mr. Voegele that we may have pictures taken 
for our folks. Bernie Palmer gives us one week’s free pass 
to the movies; LaFrance shoe polish factory gives us 
shoe polish; we receive stationery, pencils and billfolds 
for Christmas and Easter greetings—and week after 
week the Highland Journal and News Leader with pic- 
tures, addresses and letters from our buddies in ‘High- 
land With the Colors’. . .” 

(We forgot to mention that in addition to sponsoring 
the letters from service men, the Farmers & Merchants 
also publishes periodically for their benefit a single 
sheet of news print, The Highland Mail Bag, filled with 
letters to them from the bank and other home folks. 
Thus a two-way correspondence is maintained.) 

“The Highland Mail Bag,” continued Lieutenant 
Hebrank, “did a Jot to show the spirit of the Highland 
business men. Through it I imagined I was strolling the 
streets of Highland, stopping a few minutes at the post 
office to talk to Tony Winta, on the way down the street 
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Here is part of the service men’s section which the bank contributes to the Highland weekly newspaper. Each 
issue contains sketches and pictures of two local boys, as well as numerous letters from the men. The four columns 
extend the entire depth of the page 


stopping in fora drink at Bill Michael’s bowling alley and 
finding George Raff, Mose Campbell, Pat Spencer and the 
usual gang laying them into the pocket for a split. As I 
am having a session with A. O. Graff, I see Doc Kempff 
bolting from his office, with his satchel in hand, going 
somewhere. Over on the square I can see the beautiful 
colored fountain, and I am again loafing around with 
Bob Brockmeier, Haldi, Schott, Siegrist and Suppiger 
at a Summer evening’s band concert. I have a vivid 
memory of putting in a few sour notes myself, when I 
played with the band. 

“We fellows in the service are getting a good look at 
the U. S., and a lot of the boys are seeing a lot more. But 
whether we are in the mountains, low lands, desert or 
jungles, we are all in complete agreement that we must 
win this war and get home again to mother and dad and 
all our friends back in good old Highland. Thanks for 
listening!” 

Then the theatre man said: “This broadcast has come 
to you through the courtesy of the Farmers & Mer- 


chants Bank of Highland, sponsor of ‘Highland With 
the Colors.’ A good place to buy War Bonds.” 

Four other service men’s pictures and recordings 
were presented. “The crowd was more than impressed,” 
Mr. Spindler reports. “ Handkerchiefs were in evidence 
in every row. Parents of the boys (there by special invi- 
tation) were positively thrilled. Needless to add, we 
have no trouble selling War Bonds.” 

The preparations, of course, had been made well in 
advance. The bank took care of contacting the five boys 
and arranging for the recordings of their messages to 
the home folks. The records were made at towns near 
the men’s camps and forwarded to the theatre which, 
in the meantime, had put their pictures on slides, each 
framed with a patriotic border to increase its effective- 
ness when thrown on the screen. 

So successful was the show that it was repeated the 
same evening for the 300 people who had been unable 
to get into the theatre for the first showing, and given 
again days later. 


Below is the title line of the occasional printed sheet of letters to the men bearing news and greetings from home folks 
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How British Banks 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. MAKIN is a frequent contributor of observations on 
trends and developments in British banking. 


war has been the means of effecting many 

| changes in British banking, changes which have 
come gradually during the past four years and 
which many bank officers fail to appreciate until they 
contrast the present position with that existing in 1939. 

In the first place there has been a complete change in 
policy, an account of which was published in the July 
1940 issue of BANKING. 

Secondly there have been many alterations and modi- 
fications in routine, administration, and internal con- 
trol, all of which have arisen in the main through staff 
shortages. 

The half-yearly balance has always created considera- 
ble work in bank offices in the calculation of interest al- 
lowable on daily balances, the charging of commission 
on turnover, the ruling off of accounts and the bringing 
down of the balance. On most current accounts the nor- 
mal interest rate is now 14 per cent per annum, but 
nothing is credited where the half year’s interest is 
under $2. In effect, this means that $1,600 now becomes 
the minimum balance for interest purposes. The com- 
mission charged was generally 1 per cent on withdraw- 
als, but in many instances this is no longer calculated 
but is assessed on the volume of work done, the basis 
being approximately eight cents per entry. 

It is to be noted that the banks are not only reducing 
the work but they are also moving ever so slightly along 
the road towards the U.S.A. practice of making each ac- 
count pay for its keep. 

British banks have long made a fetish of posting all 
entries to the personal accounts on the day of receipt. 
This is no longer compulsory, and in many offices the 
items are held over until the next day so that ledger 
postings can be done in the form of continuous runs. 
This enables the ledger clerks to concentrate on postings 
in the morning and then become available for other 
duties later. 

In certain towns centralized bookkeeping has already 


One new feature of British banking is the operating 
of accounts for U.S.A. Army and Air Force units 
located in Britain. Most of these accounts are on a 
sterling basis, but arrangements can be made for dol- 
lar accounts. All bank officers have received full in- 
structions to the effect that every facility must be of- 
fered to all U.S.A. units and individuals, and that 
British methods, customs and procedure must be fully 
explained. In short, everything must be done to make 
the U.S.A. service man, irrespective of rank, feel wel- 
come and to smooth away his difficulties. 


been instituted. Under this system certain offices have 
no real books of account, and the staff merely receives 
credits and pays out cash. At intervals during the day 
and at the close of business, all checks, credits and other 
vouchers are sent over to the parent office for entry. 

The banking facilities and services available without 
any specific charge to customers in Britain are probably 
without parallel in any other country. The term “‘pam- 
pered depositor” rightly sums up the privileged posi- 
tion held by the individuals who operate an ordinary 
current account. Needless to say the normal facilities 
have now been very considerably reduced, though as yet 
no extra charges are levied for such incidental services 
still available. In passing it may be said that availability 
often depends on the standing of the customer and the 
volume of his business—a commonplace in British 
banking. The safe custody, free of charge, of valuables, 
scrip, deeds of estate, etc., while not discontinued, is 
not encouraged and may even be refused in cases. It is 
no longer the practice to advise a customer of payments 
made to his credit by other parties, i:e., dividends, etc. 
The passbook entry must now suffice. 

For many years all British banks have advertised that 
“customers may pay in at any branch of the bank,” a 
custom which has often been abused. While the practice 
is not prohibited, it is now discouraged and customers 
are urged to keep their accounts at the nearest branch 
to their residence or place of business. 

To cut out correspondence between branches and 
head office the discretion of managers has been increased. 
Overdrafts and loans can now be granted by a manager 
without head office sanction up to $2,000 unsecured and 
$4,000 secured, subject, of course, to the loans being 
required for purposes essential to the war effort and 
not for private needs. Overdrafts and loans when 
granted are renewed by means of a simple letter be- 
tween branch and head office, instead of by fresh ap- 
plication, and provided the state of the account is 
satisfactory no undue correspondence is needed. Corre- 
spondence generally has been reduced to a minimum. 

In British banking with its multiple branches a cer- 
tain amount of red tape was inevitable. Much of this has 
been found unnecessary and has had to go. 

A large saving of time has been effected by cutting 
down or eliminating the many statistical returns made 


_ by branches. Only those absolutely essential are made. 
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Be It Ever 


JOHN L. 


ORTANT among questions connected with post-war 
[rome building and mortgage lending is: What kind 
of houses do people want? 

We’re told by no less an authority than the Federal 
Housing Administration that between 350,000 and 
400,000 privately built dwelling units, valued at $5,000 
on the average, will be built in the first year after war- 
time restrictions are removed. What do these prospec- 
tive builders and owners look for in the home of to- 
morrow? 

There’s a general expectation, undoubtedly, that at 
least a minor—and perhaps a major—revolution is 
brewing in home construction and equipment. In the 
magazines and newspapers, and on the air, people have 
been told that when the bars are lifted the makers of 
building materials and furnishings, as well as the archi- 
tects and decorators, will unveil houses adapted to 
simpler living, equipped (praise be!) for minimizing 
housework, and built for keeping down maintenance 
costs. 

In lighting, heating and construction details there 
will be, we hear, innovations and refinements quite 
irresistible, intensely practical and surprisingly consider- 
ate of the pocketbook. Glass walls, screenless screens, 
induction heating, automatic air conditioning (you can 
name many more) are some of the magic we’ve been 
told awaits the building aweigh signal. 


Wirz all this talk of radical changes, accompanied, of 
course, by performance, it’s natural that manufacturers 
having sizable stakes in building trends should try to 
get information on what the public wants and expects, 
so that plans can be made accordingly. Carrying its 
practical curiosity along these lines into action, the 
Crane Company conducted a survey covering 200,000 
home owners, actual and prospective, to determine 
public preferences. Another survey, on a smaller scale, 
was made by Small Homes Guide, and there have been 
numerous others. 

The Crane people reasoned that homes built prior to 
December 7, 1941, suited their purchasers. If the public 
taste had changed as drastically as some think, the 
shift would be important information for the company’s 
engineers and designers. So the survey was made during 
last Spring and Summer. It emphasized plumbing and 
heating, naturally, but also found room for some general 
information. 

Presenting the results as “an interesting case study of 
the thinking of a broad segment of the American public 
which is seriously considering building or buying a home 
after the war,” the company deducted one generalization 
from this study and others of a similar nature: 


Visitors at one of the Homasote Company’s model homes in a 
department store 
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So Modern 


COOLEY 


“As a whole, the American public is not expecting or 
wanting the Buck Rogers house that some writers have been 
talking about. They expect improvements in design and 
construction—they anticipate economies that modern pro- 
duction methods will bring—but, in the main, the home that 
tomorrow’s buyers are anticipating is the home of 1941 
improved in construction and produced at lower cost.” 

The Small Homes Guide editor learned from 1,285 
families that prospective owners anticipate homes that 
will be economical and conservative, combining post- 
war ideas, materials and building convenience in a dwell- 
ing that has individuality. Votes on architectural style 
were fairly well distributed among the 15 designs sub- 
mitted, but the highest proportion favored the tradi- 
tional story and a half Dutch colonial. A close second 
was the modern design with windows across the front. 

The demand for post-war homes is difficult to measure, 
but here again we have the advantage of some sampling 
of public opinion. The Homasote Company has set up 
models of its “precision built” houses in 40 strategically 
located department stores throughout the country. 

At St. Louis over 50,000 people saw the model house 
and about 20,000 of them asked to be put on a mailing 
list for further information about the company’s Own- 
Your-Own-Home Club whereby prospective owners use 
a bank savings account for accumulating the down 
payment. In Pittsburgh more than 20,000 saw the 
exhibit and 6,000 registered. Chicago’s attendance was 
16,000 with a registration of 5,000. In all, it is estimated 
that the company has obtained more than half a million 
names. Its surveys show that 621% per cent of those 
registered have a real interest and intention of building 
as soon as they can. 

In the Crane survey, 56 per cent of all who returned 
the questionnaire said they expected to build or buy. 

The Small Homes Guide survey revealed ‘a definite 
decentralization trend.” Ten times as many people 
expect to build in country and small urban areas as in 
a large city. The suburbs of a medium sized city are 
also popular. 

The majority of those questioned by the editors pre- 
ferred to finance their new homes with a mortgage, with 
a down payment of 16 to 20 per cent and the balance in 
monthly instalments of $40 to $50. 
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Post-War Capital Needs 


ECAUSE of the interest of bankers in the anticipated 
is volume of after-the-war capital expenditure fi- 

‘nancing, BANKING presents a panel-in-print which 
previews the requirements in the public service, industrial, 
railroad and municipal fields. As chairman of Investment 
Bankers Association of America committees which have 
studied the future capital requirements of each group, panel 
members are well qualified to forecast. The panel: Albert T. 
Armitage, Coffin & Burr, Boston, and chairman, IBAA’s 
Public Service Securities Committee; Percy M. Stewart, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, and chairman, IBAA’s 
Industrial Securities Committee; John S. Loomis, The 
Illinois Company of Chicago, and chairman, IBAA’s 
Railroad Securities Committee; and H. Fred Hagemann, 
Jr., The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, and chair- 
man, IBAA’s Municipal Securities Committee. 


or he various kinds of prospective 
Mr. Armitage! pi post-war utility financing may 
be conveniently divided as follows: 

(1) Financing required because 
of SEC regulations or orders under 
the various sections of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 

The amount of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of registered holding 
companies should throw some light 
on the magnitude of private utility 
financing likely to arise on this account. The facts on 39 
principal holding companies at the beginning of 1943 
were, according to “‘Moody’s,” as follows: 


Holding company debt 
Holding company preferred stocks 
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. The amount 
of bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of regis- 
tered holding com- 
panies should throw 
some light on the 
magnitude of private 
utility financing 
likely to arise on this 
account, . . .” 


$ 1,127,206,000 
1,710,295,000 


$ 2,837,501,000 
Operating company common stocks 
(as reported by the SEC) (book value) 
Operating company fixed property 
(book value) 
Ratio of public financing to assets in repre- 
sentative cases 


10,289,604,203 


20 per cent 


$ 2,058,000,000 


A Panel-in-Print 


This would indicate maximum financing from this 
source of some $2,500,000,000, more or less. 
(2) Refunding of bond and note maturities. 
The figures on probable financing for refunding ma- 
turities are: 
$ 95 million 


“e 


$713 million 

(3) Refunding through redemption to take advantage 
of present low interest rates. 

Continued low interest rates coupled with decreased 
taxes may cause a further acceleration of this type of 
financing. A rise in interest rates would probably stop 
it to a large extent. 

In order to obtain some yardstick on the possibilities 
in this respect, a list was compiled of rated utility bonds 
maturing after 1950 meeting the following requirements: 
Having call provisions; carrying a 334 per cent or 
higher coupon; operating company obligations rated 
“Ba” or better. This list of rated bonds approximates 
$2,700,000,000. 

Private placements, not rated but meeting the other 
specifications above, total $242,000,000. 


Prererrep stocks may be considered as having pos- 
sibilities of refunding, especially those which meet the 
following specifications: Dividend rate 5 per cent or 
higher; call figure of 115 or less; coverage of charges and 
preferred dividends 1.40 or better; coverage of preferred 
dividends 1.75 or better. This list approximates 
$1,500,000,000. 

Making allowance for unrated debt securities, we 
have the following refundable securities: 

Unrated debt securities 

Private placements (not rated) 


$2,700,000,000 


$4,582,000,000 

(4) Financing for additional plant construction. 
From experts who have made studies of future trends 
in the electric light and power industry, from the Bell 
Telephone System on the telephone industry, and from 
a more superficial study of the manufactured gas, the 
natural gas, the railway and bus, and the water utilities, 
it would seem that all these utilities have certain routine 
expenditures corresponding to normal growth which 
would aggregate not far from $750,000,000 per year. 
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In addition there may be certain major expenditures for 
generating equipment in the light and power industry, 
for modernization in the telephone industry, and for 
renewal of rolling stock in the transit industry. These 
expenditures may aggregate something over $4 billion 
and be spread over the five to ten years after the war in 
accordance with many influences, including the ability 
to fabricate the necessary apparatus and to finance the 
purchase. 

Summarized, these studiesindicate—without attempt- 
ing any prediction but only to suggest the possibilities 
—that the maximum utility financing that might be 
expected in the next five to seven years under favorable 
conditions may be divided substantially as follows: 

(1) From SEC reorganizations 

(2) Refunding of maturities 

(3) To reduce interest rates 

(4) For major additions to plant 


- UTHORITIES agree that under 

certain conditions industrial 

expansion in the post-war period 
might be as great as any the United 

States has ever before experienced. 

It is not possible to calculate the 

dollar amount of new capital re- 

quirements. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to envisage demands for the 
first few years aggregating between 

10 and 15 billion dollars. New capital will be required for: 

(1) Purchase of plant facilities built by the Government. 

(2) Retooling and replacement of worn out machinery. 

(3) Accumulating inventories. 

(4) Working capital for industrial corporations which 
have been prevented by the effects of the war and by 
the high taxes from building up sufficient cash re- 
serves to take care of the after-the-war conversion 
period. 

(5) New construction for the manufacturing of products 
perfected during the war and for plant additions to 
handle starved consumer demands, both domestic 
and foreign, for standard products. 

All of us recognize that many of these demands for 
new capital are potentials only and will be realized only 
to the extent that private enterprise is permitted to 
function. Certain governmental assurances are needed 
to make feasible the financing of these capital expendi- 
tures. For one thing, prompt and simpler legislation 
should be adopted, making it feasible to bring about 
quick settlements of canceled war contracts and com- 
pletion of all renegotiation. 

Manufacturers with war contracts should be per- 
mitted to escrow a certain percentage of their gross earn- 
ings for reconversion capital needed. 


Mr. Stewart! 


“. . . All of us rec- 
ognize that many of 
these demands for 
new capital are po- 
tentials only and will 
be realized only to the 
extent that private 
enterprise is permit- 
ted to function. . . .” 
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The Government should promptly pledge itself not to 
operate its defense plant corporations in competition 
with business. 

Obviously the prospective government tax program 
for corporations will be a vital factor. Sufficient tax lee- 
way must be given our industries to permit them to sup- 
port the new securities which must be sold to furnish 
the new capital required. A large proportion of the new 
capital will be raised through equity financing. Risk 
capital of this nature will not be put to work unless a 
reasonable opportunity for commensurate return is 
possible. Corporation taxes, therefore, should be promptly 
lowered and, in addition, the tax rates on capital gains 
should be further reduced. These changes would go far 
toward coaxing risk capital out of hiding. 

It seems a surety that interest rates are bound torise 
sooner or later. Whether the steady increase in short- 
term rates heralds a like advance in long-term rates 
must for the present remain problematical, at least until 
such time as the heavy anticipated demands for capital 
give the market a real test. In any event, much depends 
on how much control the Government chooses to exercise. - 

If the war lasts through 1946, we may have as many 
as 75 million individual owners of government bonds in 
this country. From this group must come a large portion 
of-the new capital to be raised. 

We have the proper machinery geared and ready for 
any and all demands which may be made upon us. 

We are hopeful that the splendid results achieved by 
industry in producing the weapons needed by our armed 
forces in the prosecution of the war will serve as an ob- 
ject lesson for the future preservation of our free eco- 
nomic system. There is no doubt that under this sys- 
tem the enormous after-the-war financing effort can be 
successfully handled. 


HERE will be a need for heavy 

post-war capital expenditures 
by the railroads, both for new mod- 
ern equipment and for the develop- 
ment of roadway and structures. 
However, the total amount that 
may be spent during the first few 
years after the war will be less than 
the railroads would like to be able 


For several years money for capital expenditures on 
roadway and structures will have to come from earnings, 
depreciation funds, and, in the case of recently reorgan- 
ized railroads, from capital expenditure funds. These 
sources should provide a substantial amount of money. 
Also, the railroads, even after their heavy purchases of 
bonds in their debt reduction programs, should still have 
a lot of cash left. A large part of this, of course, will have 
to go for deferred maintenance, whether or not necessary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Mr. Loomis! 
If we could 
predict the level of 
general business ac- 
tivity and national 
income after the war 
we could make a good 
prediction about rail- 
road earnings ....” 
to spend. 
= 


Insured Accounts Receivable—A 


H. F. DE C. PEREIRA 


Mr. PEREIRA, a loan officer of The First National Bank 
of Boston, concludes the highly informative analysis begun 
in the December issue of BANKING. 


N ‘LAST month’s article concerning loans on insured 
| accounts receivable in the post-war period reference 
was made to certain elements entering into an in- 
surance arrangement which do not make it strictly 
comparable with factoring. 

The first is co-insurance, which is included in most 
policies, usually at the rate of 10 per cent or sometimes 
20 per cent on some of the lowest grade risks. Under this 
provision the insurance company agrees to pay 90 per 
cent (or 80 per cent) of the finally established loss, rather 
than the entire amount. The purpose of co-insurance is 
to give the policyholder a real interest in keeping his 
accounts in shape, by insuring not more than the re- 
placement value and leaving the profit at his risk. Prob- 
ably, if the figures were susceptible to close analysis, the 
lower premium made possible by co-insurance is worth 
the policyholder’s while. Moreover, policies are now 
available without co-insurance. 

The second element is normal loss. There is no mys- 
tery about it. The normal loss is just what it implies— 
normal or average loss. This phrase is so misunderstood 
by so many business men and bankers that a further ex- 
planation is in order. The normal or average loss on ac- 
counts receivable is no more an insurable item than 
light, heat, rent or taxes. These are known quantities 
and there is no insurance available against known quan- 
tities. No man doing a credit business is going to be 
without a normal loss—that is to say, an average annual 
loss appropriate to his business. 


Tae purpose of a credit insurance policy is only to 
protect the business man against an unforeseen catas- 
trophe—the failure of one or more of his larger custom- 
ers, or the failure of an abnormal number of his custom- 
ers—and credit insurance-~is not designed and makes no 
pretense of insuring a man against his normal loss. It 
insures against calamity loss which both the insured and 
the insurance company hope will never occur. In per- 
centage, this normal loss is almost invariably a small 
fraction of 1 per cent. It occasionally goes as high as 34 
of 1 per cent, but that is high, and it ranges to as low as 
1/15 of 1 per cent but a fair average would be between 
X% to % of 1 per cent. It would, however, be unfair to 
consider this whole normal loss as out-of-pocket expense, 
in comparing costs with those of factoring. 

The ordinary business does not incur its normal loss 
in every year. For instance, a business with a normal 
loss of $5,000 may lose as much as $20,000 or even more 
on its accounts about every eighth year and in the other 
seven should lose substantially less than $5,000. Since 
the policyholder only has to bear his actual loss when it 
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is less than normal and cannot incur more than his nor- 
mal loss, however great his actual loss may be, it will 
readily be seen that the normal loss is not to be con- 
sidered an annual out-of-pocket expense. As a rule of 
thumb, experience has shown that the premium plus 
one-half normal loss is a satisfactory figure with which 
to compare the factor’s commission and in virtually 
every case the resulting cost is well below the factor’s 
commission. If the policyholder has very small losses in 
the first year or two, he is that much ahead of the game 
forever. In effect, it could be argued that the full normal 
loss is included in the factor’s rate each year, but the 
holder of a credit insurance policy pays for it only if he 
incurs it. 


Tae third element of difference lies in the service 
given in following and checking credits. It is, of course, 
true that a factoring agreement removes the necessity 
for operating a credit department and enables the man- 
agement of a corporation, if it so wishes, to eliminate all 
concern about the credit of its customers. 

It is possible to sell credit insurance on the same basis 
by taking the line that possible losses are so small that it 
is not worth while to spend money to avoid them. How- 
ever, it has never been the policy of the insurance com- 
panies to sell their services on this basis, since they take 
the position that they are insuring only against excess 
losses and that the policyholder must guard against nor- 
mal hazards if low rates are to be maintained. 

In any case, there is considerable question whether a 
manufacturer should remove himself so far from his cus- 
tomers as factored companies usually do. Aside alto- 
gether from trade benefits derived from close contacts, 
an intelligent manufacturer who wishes to maintain a 
stable volume should keep himself closely informed on 
the financial status of his customers. The factor, who is 
purchasing outright the accounts of many mills, is pri- 
marily interested in the total outstanding against any 
debtor. The amount of this total which the factor is 
willing to assign to any client may be influenced to some 
extent by considerations of which the client himself is 
unaware. Whether the concern is of such a size that the 
duty of following accounts is the full or part-time respon- 
sibility of one individual, or whether it is large enough 
to operate a credit department on a fairly elaborate 
scale, the expense is not beyond a figure that the ap- 
propriate volume can support. Without going into de- 
tails, it can be stated that in every case examined which 
involved a sales volume of $1,000,000 or more, the bor- 
rower could carry adequate credit, collection and book- 
keeping facilities, together with an insurance policy, at a 
cost lower than the factoring commission. 


As far as collection facilities are concerned, it should 
be mentioned that the credit insurance company charges 
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for its collection service, whereas the factor who pur- 
chases the accounts provides in effect free collection serv- 
ice. However, if the unpaid account arises from disputes 
about merchandise, neither insurance company nor fac- 
tor is responsible for the risk, even though each often 
continues to hold its service available in such circum- 
stances. The credit insurance companies will take over 
the collection problems of a policyholder to whatever 
extent is desired. If firm pressure is needed, they are 
able, through their legal connections throughout the 
United States, to do an exceptional collection job, but 
they have also shown themselves willing to cooperate 
with their policyholders by taking constructive action 
to assist the debtor or by refraining from pressure when 
this seems mutually desirable. In any case the policy- 
holder only pays collection charges on money actually 
collected, and under the terms of the policies a number 
of collection services are rendered free of charge. The 
factor’s collection costs are included in his commission 
and are, therefore, distributed among his customers 
without any direct relationship to the expense incurred 
by their individual accounts. 


Taere is no question that the factors in the very spe- 
cialized field of the cutting-up trade have an exception- 
ally close relationship with the purchasers and their 
services are for this reason highly estimated by some 
mills which sell to this trade. It is also claimed that the 
knowledge of some factors results in certain merchandis- 
ing advantages to their clients. As long as the banks and 
the insurance companies are unwilling or unable to pro- 
vide a similar service they must, as far as the cutting-up 
trade is concerned, fall back on the argument, which 
certainly appears to be valid in many cases, that the 
difference in cost makes this service disproportionately 
expensive. In other fields there seems to be no reason 
why the insurance companies which have nationwide 
organizations and the local banks should not be at least 
as familiar with the customers of their borrowers as any 
factor could hope to be. From time to time it has been 
stated that credit insurance cannot provide as broad or 
flexible coverage as factoring. However, in every case in 
which comparison was possible, including several in 
which the cutting-up trade was involved, there has been 
no substantial difference in the limits allowed by factors 
and the insurance company, even on sub-standard names. 

Some opposition to this plan will be found among mill 
selling agents. These agents tend to become wedded to 
certain credit men in factoring houses whose ideas on 
credit they conceive to be in tune with their own. Since 
such a rapport is a great convenience to them, they may 
claim that they cannot do business except through some 
particular factor. However, it can be demonstrated that 
a well written insurance policy may actually be more 
helpful to a selling agent than a factoring arrangement, 
in that the limits on the majority of names are set for 
the term of the policy by the use of a rating table. Under 
this section of the policy coverage is governed by trade 
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agency ratings and cannot be reduced during the policy 
term without the consent of the insured. If selling agents 
can be induced to consent to a change of factors, as hap- 
pens not infrequently, it should not be beyond the pow- 
ers of the commercial banker to produce a like result. 
The conclusion appears to be: first, that a bank can pro- 
vide money against accounts receivable at a considerably 
lower rate than is normally charged by factors; second, that 
an insurance company can provide a guarantee and a col- 
lection service at a lower rate than that charged by factors; 
it being, however, clearly understood that the guarantee and 
the method of providing it is not exactly comparable to that 


furnished by the factors. 


It follows, and this conclusion is substantiated by every 
case examined in which the annual sales volume was $1,- 
000,000 or more, that a combination of bank credit and 
credit insurance is substantially cheaper than a factoring 
contract. This is also true in many cases in the range be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 annual sales volume. 


Tae arrangement, which has now been in successful use 
for over three years, involves, first, the purchase by the 
borrower of an insurance policy acceptable to the bank, 
and, second, a commitment by the bank to lend an 
agreed percentage of all accounts which are fully in- 
sured. Any payments under the insurance policy are as- 
signed to the bank by a special rider. Through such an 
arrangement the credit risk both to the bank and the 
borrower is reduced to a comparatively low figure. 
There still remains the risk of returned merchandise 
which in times of rapidly falling prices may in certain 
cases be at least as substantial as the credit risk. It 
should be pointed out, however, that at such times this 
risk is an incident of all types of commercial loan and the 
bank must be prepared to meet it if it wishes to make 
such loans at all. The customer has no choice but to 
meet it, since no factor or insurance company is willing 
to protect him against it. 

This procedure is, of course, adaptable to all kinds of 
receivable loans. Insured loans of a factoring type, other 
insured receivable loans and receivable Joans without in- 
surance, if the bank wishes to make them, can all be op- 
erated in one department under the same supervision. 
As has been already suggested, the operation is best 
handled on a volume basis, with machine bookkeeping 
and a special staff of trained employees. As most com- 
mercia] bankers have learned, receivable loans, although 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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The Status of Termination Loans 


MARK A. BROWN 


Mr. Brown, vice-president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, is vice-chairman of the Credit 
Policy Commission, American Bankers Association, and 
president, Association of Reserve City Bankers. 


NE-HALF of our total production in this country is 
producing for war. As bankers, you can well 
appreciate the seriousness of the economic prob- 

lems which are to follow. It is imperative that the con- 
version to peacetime production be speedy and orderly. 
Many of the controlling factors are now unknown. 

Congress has shown that it is in a mood for legislation 
to speed up conversion, and if the legislators are as 
serious about it as I think they are, they will renounce 
their control of expenditure of appropriations by the 
Office of the Comptroller General or the General Ac- 
counting Office. If this control is not given up and it is 
insisted that each canceled contract be fine-toothed, 
and settlements held up because of undotted “‘i’s” and 
uncrossed “‘t’s,” it is needless for me to remind you 
that the country will be in one terrible mess. 

It is fortunate that about every kind of an association 
has someone or some committee in Washington on 
termination. The methods recommended differ widely, 
but the important thing is that the issues are being kept 
well alive and to the forefront. With all the agitation, it 
is reasonable to expect that something will be hatched 
in time. Let us hope that we have legislation to center 
terminations in a given group with sufficient checks 
and balances prescribed so that speedy settlements may 
be possible on a fair basis without being bound up with 
too much red tape. 


Ir Is estimated that our prime contractors number 
more than 100,000 with about 1,000,000 subcontractors 
in the first tier and an endless amount of sub-subs, etc. 
There is about $75 billion of contracts outstanding. 
Cancellations to date, I am told, exceed $10 billion, 
which compares to a total amount of contracts in force 
at the close of the last war of $7 % billion. In this latter 
total, 30,000 were Army contracts, with scarcely any 
subcontracts. It is obvious that the magnitude of our 
task at the end of this war will dwarf the job which had 
to be done before. 

But in the last war there was never a meeting to 
consider what would be done about the cancellation of 
contracts until October 15, 1918, nine days after the 
first German proposal of an armistice—and contrary to 
the usual popular conception, a pretty good job was 
done. On January 9, 1919, the payment of Army claims 
was begun and 18 months later all but 995 had been 
settled. Of those 995, 50 claims were estimated to be 
legitimate. The rest were mostly for added profit based 
upon reduction in estimated costs and for damages to 
property appropriated by the Government for war 
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At a recent meeting of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission in 
Chicago: left to right, Secretary Walter B. French, A.B.A. 
deputy manager; Chairman Hugh H. McGee, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; Vice-chairman Brown 


purposes. When most of us think of contract settlements 
following the last war we probably think of the Bethle- 
hem Steel case which was only recently settled after 23 
years in the courts. It is unfortunate—and unjust—that 
this case loomed so large and accordingly was the basis 
used by a great many people in appraising the whole 
program of settlements at that time. The fact is that the 
claim of Bethlehem Steel involved only the amount of 
added profit to which the company was entitled under a 
cost-plus-fee contract, and did not involve any dollars of 
working capital expended or the fee due, as the company 
was paid promptly these items. Of course, we are not 
going to settle the vast number of claims after this war 
in a shorter period of time than we did in the last be- 
cause we have so many more. But with the start that we 
have, I think we are going to settle on a more prompt 
and businesslike basis, and if on the whole, we do as good 
a job as we did after the last war, we will not ruin our 
economy. 


To DATE, there isn’t any provision for legally handling 
termination settlements rapidly. In recognition of this, 
some of us were called to Washington a few months ago 
to see if we could not work out a plan of promptly 
financing through banks the contractors who are ter- 
minated and who have their working capital tied up in 
war production. As you know, we worked with the 
Services in March 1942 on a plan to provide working 
capital funds for war production which resulted in 
Presidential Order 9112. 

Under that order, Regulation V guaranteed loans 
came into being. The V-loans were set up to take care of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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BANKING NEWS 


Subsidy Hearing Booklet 


“The A.B.A. Fights the 
PCA Subsidy” is the title 
of a booklet summarizing 
the testimony by A.B.A. 
representatives at the 
four-day hearing late in 
November before the 
Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives 
Committee on  Agricul- 
ture to investigate the ac- 
tivities of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. The 
booklet has been sent to 
A.B.A. members. 


Ration Token Plan Is 
Expected for Feb. 27 


Will Cover Meat, Fats, 
and Processed Foods 


The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, according to latest in- 
formation, expects to introduce 
the processed foods and meat- 
fat ration token plan on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

The original order for tokens 
called for one billion; however, 
after insistence by the A.B.A. 
Ration Banking Committee 
that a billion tokens would be 
insufficient to do the job, the 
number has been doubled. Wil- 
bur F. Lawson, vice-president 
and comptroller, First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, is chair- 
man of this committee. 

The scarcity of the fiber of 
which the tokens are made has 
resulted in a reduction in the 
size. They will be a little 
smaller than a dime—about the 
dimensions of a Washington, 
D. C., street car token. 

Some banks have indicated 
concern over the storage space 
required for the tokens. How- 
ever, it appears that most 
banks have little to worry about 
on this score. Tokens will be 
packed in boxes—250 to a box 
—and the boxes in turn will be 
packed in cartons of 5,000 
tokens. According to estimates, 
300 cartons (a million and a 
half tokens) would occupy ap- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Spring Meeting Set for 
Apr. 16-19 in Chicago 
The annual Spring meeting 


of the Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association 


will be held in Chicago at the | 


Stevens Hotel, April 
1944, it is announced by A. L. 
M. Wiggins, president of the 
Association. 

The Executive Council is the 


16-19, | 


governing body of the Associa- | 
tion, consisting of the officers | 
of the Association, the presi- | 


dent and vice-president of each 
of its six divisions and sections, 
the chairmen of its various com- 
missions, and 83 representa- 
tives elected by the member in- 
stitutions of the various states. 

The meeting will bring to- 
gether the members of the 
Council and the leaders of the 
Association’s commissions, coun- 
cils, and committees, and the 
officers of its divisions. The 
Council holds two meetings a 
year, the annual spring meeting 
in April and a second one held 
during the annual convention. 


Memphis Is Scene of 
A.1.B. Council Meeting 


The annual mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing will be held in Memphis, 
Tenn., Jan. 30—-Feb. 1, 1944, it 
announced by David L. 
Colby, national president of the 
Institute. He is assistant vice- 
president of The Boatmen’s 
National Bank, St. Louis. 

Foremost on the agenda will 
be consideration of war-time 
bank personnel training and 
the Job Instructor Training 


Is 


| 


(JIT) program now being con- | 


ducted throughout the coun- 
try by the Institute. In addi- 
tion, discussion and plans for 
post-war personnel problems 
and training will be prominent 
in the council's deliberations. 
The Council of the A.I.B. is 
composed of 15 members, 12 of 
whom are elected councilmen 
for three-year terms to repre- 
sent the 400 chapters and study 


groups of the Institute in vari- | 


ous sections of the country. 


C. F. Pack Heads A.B.A. 
State Bank Division 


The new president of the 
A.B.A. State Bank Division, 
Claude F. Pack. once sold 
newspapers on the corner where 
his bank, Home State Bank of 
Kansas City, Kansas, now 
stands. He is president of that 
institution. 


Succeeds Wood Netherland 

Mr. Pack, who succeeded to 
the Division presidency on the 
death of Wood Netherland, be- 
gan his banking career as a 13- 
year-old messenger for the In- 
terstate National Bank, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Later he be- 
came a bookkeeper for the 
Peoples National Bank in 
Kansas City, Kansas. On May 
1, 1918, he took up his first ex- 
ecutive duties secretary- 
treasurer of the Lafayette 
County Trust Company at 
Lexington, Missouri. 

In a few years he acquired a 
major interest in the Interstate 
and went back to his former 
home to accept the cashiership 
of the Home State Bank in 
1921, becoming president in 
January 1936. 


Former Vice-president 

He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the State Bank Divi- 
sion last September, becoming 
president when Mr. Netherland 
died early in November. Mr. 
Pack has been chairman of the 
Division’s Committee on Agen- 
cies in Competition with State 
Banks and is a member of the 
A.B.A. Executive Council. 


343 New Members Join 
A.B.A. in Three Months: 
November Total 187 


‘Indiana's 37 Is Best 
Mark for the Month 


The American Bankers Asso- 
| ciation obtained 187 new mem- 
| bers November, the best 
| record for that month in many 
| years. The total of 343 for the 
| first three months of the Asso- 
| ciation year is also regarded as 

an exceedingly high mark. 

State Vice-president Oscar 
| F. Frenzel of Indiana leads 

with 37 new members in that 
state during the month and a 
total of 49 for the quarter. Mr. 
Frenzel is cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Indian- 
apolis. 


Minnesota's Work 


In Minnesota, Regional Vice- 
president Herman C. Matzke 
and State Vice-president N. A. 
Welle added 19 new members 
and brought back six banks 
which had resigned. These 
workers were assisted by B. 
Murray Peyton, president, 
Minnesota National Bank, Du- 
luth, and other membership 
veterans. 

State Vice-president John C. 
Davis of Virginia, assistant 
vice-president, State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, and his assistants 
eliminated 19 from that state’s 
non-member list. 


Other Workers 


Other top-flighters for the 
month included: 

Regional Vice-president J. 
W. Minton, Missouri and IIli- 
nois; State Vice-presidents John 

| H. Crocker, Illinois; Walter 
Pettit, Missouri; Rodney P. 

| Lien, Ohio; Milton D. Rein- 
hold, Pennsylvania; Max Stieg, 
Wisconsin; Ben R. Roberts, 

| North Carolina; A. W. Willey, 
Tennessee; V. S. Whitessides, 
Mississippi. 

The 343 new members repre- 
sent an increase of 120 over the 
number for the same 1942 
period. 
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A.B.A. Groups to Work 
for State Laws That 


Strengthen Dual System 


Units of Legislation 
Committee Are Active 


With nine state legislatures 
scheduled to meet this Winter, 


starting in January, four sub- | 


committees of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on State Legislation are 
preparing to press for passage 
of recommended measures to 
strengthen the independent 


dual banking system, according | 
to G. O. Thorpe, executive vice- | 
president, First and Lumber- | 
| for a booklet on safekeeping, to 


men’s National Bank, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisc., committee 
chairman. 


The states in which the legis- | 
latures meet are: Kentucky, | 
New | 


Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 
the congressional committees 


for the District of Columbia | 


are expected to hold hearings. 


Personnel of Committees 


The composition of the sub- 


on State Legislation is as fol- 
lows: 
Subcommittee on Model State 


Banking Code: R. S. Douglas, | 
Cleveland, chairman; Martin | 
Aas, New Rockford, N. D.;| 


David M. Auch, Columbus, O.; 
Oral Jones, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; and R. A. Sweet, Story 
City, Ia. 

Subcommittee on State Taxa- 
tion of Banks: John B. Crowell, 
Douglas, Ariz., chairman; George 
S. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; Leon 
Fraser, New York; Charles H. 
Mylander, Columbus, O.; and 
Charles A. Post, Providence. 


chairman; John S. Curran, San 
Francisco; George P. Shotwell, 
Williamsport, Pa.;and Thomas 
P. Summers, Rogersville, Tenn. 
Subcommittee on Consumer 
Credit Legislation: G. Carlton 
Hill, Cincinnati, chairman; H. 
E. Gundelfinger, Hazelton, 
Idaho; Ramon B. Handy, 
Greeley, Colo.; and H. Webb 
Madison, Bastrop, La. 
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In addition, | 


| survey of state bank supervi- 


; . ‘ | sion, which covers all aspects of 
committees of the Committee | 


| financing. 


Gilbert T. Stephenson's 14th | 
trust study—‘ Immediate Ben- | 


|_eficiaries and Ultimate Benefi- | 


ciaries’’—has been published 
as a supplement to the Trust 
Bulletin. 

* 


The Consumer Credit Com- 
mittee reports that its book- 
let, “Rebate of Instalment 
Loan Charges,” met a ready re- 
ception. Several state associa- 
tions and individual banks or- 
dered extra copies of the 
schedule. 

* 


The Bank Management Com- 
mission is assembling material 


be published early next year. | 


| It will be available upon re- | 


quest. The booklet will bring 
together articles previously pub- 
lished on this subject in bank- 
ing magazines and reports by 
individual banks on how they 
are handling their safekeeping 
problems. 
* 


In 1944 the State Bank Divi- 
sion will make its fifth five-year | 


state bank supervision and ex- 
amination. These surveys have | 


| been helpful in the past in 


strengthening the supervisory | 
agencies and in assisting banks 
in the regulation and manage- | 
ment of various departments. 
* | 
The eighth Job Instructor 
Training institute arranged by 
the American Institute of Bank- | 
ing was held in San Francisco | 
the week of December 1. This | 
institute was confined to rep- 
resentatives of local banks. A | 
JIT session was held in Seattle 


| Dec. 6-10. 

Subcommittee on Assignment | 
of Accounts Receivable Legisla- | 
tion: R. S. Douglas, Cleveland, | 


* 


The Bank Management Com- 
mission reports an increasing 
demand for the Association's 
manual on accounts receivable 
Many banks are 
studying this type of financing 
as another credit possibility in 
the post-war period. 


* 


A petition has been made to 
the Bank Management Com- 


| matter. 


| present their forms to their own | 
| banks and those without these 

| accounts 
| present the form to the bank at 


| their tokens. 


| certain of the large chain or- 


| mercial banks during the year 
| 1942 has been prepared by the 


A.B.A. Activities in Brief 


mission by the American Hotel 

Association to develop a plan | 
that will simplify the com- | 
plicated procedure now neces- 
sary in order to secure credit | 
at hotels. Although this prob- | 
lem presents many difficulties, | 
a committee of the Commission 
will be appointed to study the | 


Blood Donor Drive Is 
Started Among Nation's 
Bank Staffs by ALB. 


Institute to Work 


With the Red Cross 


David L. Colby, presiden: of 
the American Institute of Bank- 


| ing, has announced a nation- 


wide blood donor program for 
bank employees in cooperation 


' with the American Red Cross 


Ration Coupons 


(Continued from page 33) | 


| proximately the same space re- | 


quired by an ordinary three by 
five foot, flat-top desk. Banks | 
will not deal in loose tokens. 
It is anticipated that the 
volume of ration paper in these 
two programs will be reduced 
by approximately two-thirds, 
The retail trade has been sup- 
plied with order forms for es- 
timating required supplies of 
tokens which the retailer should 
request from his bank. 
Retailers with ration bank- 
ing accounts were requested to 


were instructed to | 
which they expected to obtain 
Distribution of 
tokens will be made directly to | 


ganizations, making it unneces- 
sary for them to obtain tokens | 
through the banks. 

All orders from banks must 
be in multiples of 5,000 tokens. 


New Study Compiles 
Bank Earnings Ratios 
A detailed, statistical com- 


pilation of the earnings and 
expenses of all insured com- 


Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers | 
Association. 

The study, the sixth annual 
report of its kind compiled by | 
the commission, is designed to | 
enable any commercial bank to | 
compare its earnings ratios for | 
1942 with those of other banks 
of comparable type and size in 
each state and throughout the 
nation. 


| and Popular. 


,and has asked for the active 


participation of every A.I.B. 
member. Mr. Colby is assist- 
ant vice-president of The Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis. 


B. J. Vogelsang 


Responsibility for the A.1.B.’s 
blood donor campaign has 
been placed in the hands of 
B. J. Vogelsang, Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A., Los 


| Angeles, who is chairman of 


the National Public Relations 
Committee of the Institute. 

In presenting the blood donor 
program to chapter officers, 
Mr. Colby said: 

“The Red Cross goal for 
1944 is a pint of blood for every 
man in service. To this we 
have added as our slogan,‘ Put 
Your Blood to Work for Vic- 
tory. It is Painless, Patriotic 

Some months ago San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, in cooperation 
with the clearinghouse asso- 
ciation, inaugurated a_ blood 
donation campaign which re- 
sulted in the signing of more 
than 900 pledge cards by bank 
people. 

‘This overwhelming re- 
sponse,’’ Mr. Colby said, 
“clearly indicates that bank 
men and women are anxious 
to contribute their blood so 
that the lives of our fighting 
men may be saved.” 
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Consumer Credit Group 
Pians Its Activities 
at Chicago Meeting 


| ‘The 25th annual mid-Winter 


| A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust Conference Will 
| Be Keyed to Forward Planning of Service 


The concluding feature of the 


The Subcommittee on Con- | A.B.A. trust conference will be | conference will be a luncheon 


sumer Credit met in Chicago on | held in New York at the Wal- | at the Waldorf-Astoria, Thurs- | 


Dec. 6, preceding the meeting 
of the Credit Policy Commis- 
sion on the 8th. Kenton R. 
Cravens, vice-president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis, is 


chairman of the subcommittee. | 
Among other things, the sub- 


committee considered: (1) a 


meeting of bankers to discuss | 


plans for a nationwide collec- 
tion system to be inaugurated 
after the war; and (2) the is- 
suance of a manual on airplane 
financing, which is expected to 
be an-important phase of con- 


sumer financing when peace | 


comes. 

The committee also will 
study the recent legislative de- 
velopments in Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska and Missouri as they 
relate to bank consumer credit 
operations. These states, in 
particular, faced considerable 
opposition from small loan 
company interests in the last 
sessions of the legislatures. 


George B. Power 


George B. Power, sec- 
retary of the Mississippi 
Bankers Association, died 
Dec. 7 at his home in 
Jackson. 

Mr. Power, 66 years 
old, had recently been 
elected vice-president of 
the Southern Secretaries 
Conference. He was taken 
ill on the last day of that 
meeting. 


| dorf-Astoria, Feb. 8, 9 and 10, 
_according to Henry A. Theis, 
| Trust Division president. Mr. 

Theis is vice-president of the 
| Guaranty Trust Company of 
| New York. 

“Trust business, by its very 
nature, projects itself into the 
future,” Mr. Theis stated, 
“and consequently much of our 
program will be keyed to for- 
ward thinking and forward 
planning for our business and 


attention will be given to broad 


technical discussions of in- 
vestments, taxes, operations, 
and new business.” 

There will be five conference 
sessions, which will include 
panel discussions on employees’ 
trusts and estate analysis. 
| Legal questions will be dis- 


| cussed by Austin W. Scott, | 


professor of law, Harvard Uni- 


| versity, and Professor Robert | 


R. Powell of the Columbia 
University Law School. 
Among the other speakers 
will be A. L. M. Wiggins, presi- 
| dent of the American Bankers 
Association; Joseph Hender- 
| son, president, American Bar 
Association; Rollin Browne, 
commissioner of taxation and 
finance of the State of New 
| York; Elmo Roper, market 
| analyst, whose organization 
does the research for the public 
opinion surveys of Fortune 
magazine; and Gilbert T. Steph- 
| enson, director of trust research 
of The Graduate School of 
| Banking. 


for the people we serve. Special | 


factors and trends affecting | 
trust service, in addition to | 


day noon, Feb. 10, tendered to 


visiting trust men by the New | 
York Clearing House Associa- | 


tion. The speaker will be Cap- 
tain Maurice M. Witherspoon 
of the United States Navy who 
has seen service all over the 
world for 26 years in the Navy. 


Commission Queries on 
Use of Insurance Form 


queried by the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission on_ their 
use made of Life Insurance 
| Assignment Form No. 10 which 


was evolved through the co- | 


operative efforts of a committee 
appointed by the Commission 
and a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel and 
made available for use by banks 
in 1939. 

The purpose of the inquiry is 
to determine to what extent 
banks make changes, additions 


or deletions in the form and use | 


supplemental agreements in 
connection therewith. 

The Commission explains 
that the “insurance companies 
are not geared to examine 
structurally each assignment 
presented in order to determine 
where modifications may have 
been made, and, if so, whether 
such modifications are accepta- 
ble.” 

It further points out that in 
order for insurance companies 


to give preferential handling | 


to the assignment form, it 
| must be readily identified. 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


American Bankers Association 


1944 
Jan. 30- 


Feb. 1 American 


Mid-Winter Meeting of the Executive Council, 
Institute of Banking, Peabody Hotel. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Feb. 8-10 Mid-Winter 
New York City 
Apr. 16-19 


Hotel, Chicago 


Trust Conference, 


Waldorf-Astoria, 


Spring Meeting of the Executive Council, Stevens 


State Associations 


Jan. 5-7 


Missouri Bankers University War Conference, Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


January 1944 


California, 
ference, Ambassador 


Jan. 12-13 


Jan. 17 
Bank of New York 
Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 


Jan. 19-20 


May 5-6 

May 15-17 
May 16-17 
May 16-18 
May 22-24 
May 24-26 
June 23-25 


Mississippi 
Texas, Dallas 


Member banks are being | 


Mid-Winter 


| Bank Management Group 
Recommends Trainer 
Instruction Program 


In nine Job Instructor Train- 
ing institutes held in New 
| York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Houston, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
about 85 bank men and women, 
representing 45 chapters of the 
A.L.B., have received trainer 
instruction and are qualified 
to conduct courses for the su- 
pervisory employees of the 
banks represented by their 
chapter membership. Several 
chapters already have com- 
pleted one or more courses. 


W. A. McDonnell 


Asa result of the increasingly 
| acute shortage of trained bank 
personnel, W. A. McDonnell, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Bank 
| Management Commission, has 
suggested that banks eligible 
for this trainer instruction con- 
tact their chapter officers and 
arrange for entry of their job 
supervisors in JI courses. Mr. 
McDonnell is executive vice- 
president, Commercial National 
Bank, Little Rock, Ark. 
“The job training program 
has our 100 per cent endorse- 
ment,”’ wrote Mr. McDonnell. 


Bank Operations and Personnel Con- 


Hotel, Los Angeles 


New York, Mid-Winter Meeting, Federal Reserve 


Meeting. Pfister Hotel, 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 
Missouri, Kansas City 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Maine, Poland Spring (Tentative) 
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Prospectus: Fourth War Loan 


HE Fourth War Loan drive starts January 18 and 
‘K run until February 15. All subscriptions for 

savings bonds and savings notes received at the 
Federal Reserve banks or Treasury between January 
1 and February 29 will be credited to the drive. 

The goal has been set at $14 billion, of which $544 
billion is to be raised from individuals. Major emphasis 
will be placed on the quota for individuals. During the 
drive, only sales to individuals will be reported by the 
Treasury. This total will be supplemented starting 
February 1 with reports of sales to other non-banking 
investors, the quota for which is $8!% billion, but this 
reporting method will not preclude the acceptance of 
subscriptions from non-banking investors at any time 
during the drive. 

The goal and the types of securities to be offered were 
determined by the Treasury after consultation with 
the chairmen of the State War Finance Committees, 
officials of the Federal Reserve System, the American 
Bankers Association, and others. The basket includes: 
Series E Savings Bonds; Series F and G Savings Bonds; 
Series C Savings Notes; 24% per cent bonds of 1965-70; 
214 per cent bonds of 1956-59; 14 per cent certificates of 
indebtedness. 

Since many commercial banks accept time deposits 
and perform in their own communities functions similar 
to those performed by other savings institutions, the 
Treasury will permit such commercial banks to make a 
limited investment of their time deposits only in the 
214 per cent and 21% per cent bonds under a special 
formula, namely: 

Any bank holding savings deposits as defined in Federal 
Reserve Regulation Q may subscribe to any or all of the four 
bonds in amounts not to exceed, in the aggregate, 10 per cent 
of its savings deposits as shown on the bank’s books as of the 
date of the most recent call statement prior to the date of 
subscription, or $200,000, whichever is less. Under no 
circumstances, however, will a bank be allowed to hold more 
than $100,000 (issue price) of Series F and G Savings 
Bonds (Series 1944) combined. 

The 2% per cent bonds will be dated February 1, 
1944, due March 15, 1970, callable March 15, 1965, and 
will be issued in coupon or registered form at the option 
of the buyers, in denominations of $500 to $1,000,000. 
Commercial banks, which are defined for this pur- 
pose as banks accepting demand deposits, will not 
be permitted to own these bonds until February 1, 
1954, except for the limited investment of time de- 
posits. 

The 214 per cent bonds will be dated February 1, 
1944, due September 15, 1959, callable September 15, 
1956, and will be issued in coupon or registered form at 
the option of the buyers, in denominations of $500 to 
$1,000,000. Commercial banks will not be permitted to 
own these bonds until September 15, 1946, except for the 
limited investment of time deposits. 

The 7g per cent certificates of indebtedness will be 
dated February 1, 1944, due February 1, 1945, and will 
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be issued in denominations of $1,000 to $1,000,000 and 
in coupon form only. 

‘The Treasury requests that commercial banks not buy 
the 7 per cent certificates of indebtedness until after 
February 15, and that the market not trade in any of 
the marketable securities offered in the drive. 

To avoid unnecessary transfers of funds from one 
locality to another, the Treasury requests that all sub- 
scriptions by corporations and firms be entered and paid 
for through the banking institutions where funds are 
located. The Treasury will undertake to see that sta- 
tistical credit is given to any locality for such subscrip- 
tions, but subscriptions from insurance companies will 
be credited to the state of the home office, as in the past. 

To help in achieving its objective of selling as many 
securities as possible outside of the banking system, the 
Treasury requests the cooperation of all banking institu- 
tions in declining to make speculative loans for the pur- 
chase of government securities. The Treasury is in favor 
of the banks making loans to facilitate permanent invest- 
ment in government securities provided such loans are 
made in accord with the joint statement issued by the 
national and state bank supervisory authorities on 
November 23, 1942. 


New York is typical of the thoroughness with which 
the bond selling campaign has been organized. 

In line with the Treasury’s desire to increase the num- 
ber of bond sales to individuals during the Fourth War 
Loan drive, the Banking and Investment Division of the 
New York War Finance Committee is to undertake the 
big job of canvassing every building in the financial 
district of New York City. 

The Division’s 17 teams, which sold some 700,000 
bonds worth $5 billion in the third drive, will go into 
action this month with approximately 12,000 experi- 
enced salesmen. 

The Division functions under the leadership of a 
directing bank executive who gives his full time to the 
campaign. For the Fourth War Loan drive the director 
is Joseph A. Bower, executive vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company. Working closely 
with him is an advisory committee. 


Wall Street attends a War Loan rally eusiiiii 
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MCCANN 


Former A.B.A. President Hemingway, center, discussing his trip to Great Britain. A.B.A. Vice-president W. Randolph 
Burgess, left, and Executive Manager Harold Stonier, right 


Back From Enéland 


convinced of two things—first, that cooperation 
between the United States and Britain on post- 
war financial and trade matters is essential and, second, 


ie HeMINnGway returned from a month in England 


that this necessary harmony will be difficult to achieve if 
Britain continues along the road toward governmentally 
managed money and economy generally. 

Mr. Hemingway is one of the few bankers who has had 
an opportunity to visit wartime London. Fortunately 
for the bankers of this country, he is a reporter par 
excellence. He spent about a month visiting with British 
bankers, conferring with government officials and listen- 
ing. He brought back some clear impressions and con- 
clusions which ought to contribute much to our thinking 
on international questions. 

Speaking informally about his trip, Mr. Hemingway 
said: “‘One thing I tried to do was discover a basis for 
close and cordial collaboration between Britain and 
ourselves after the war. It struck me that in some ways 
we were drawing apart but yet I am hopeful we can find 
some plan that will serve to pull us together. 

“The British earnestly want the most fundamental 
kind of working arrangement with the United States. 
However, because of war conditions they find themselves 
in the position of experimenting quite boldly with a very 
advanced type of managed economy and yet they feel 
that this should not interfere with post-war cooperation 
between the two countries.” Mr. Hemingway, however, 
has some doubts on this point. He believes England’s 
adherence to sound money principles is essential to any 
successful teamwork agreement. He said that the social- 
ists in England are wanting a complete nationalization 
of all banks, although the officials of the larger banks 
with whom he talked did not think such a situation 
would develop. 


January 1944 


“Tt is going to be difficult,” said Mr. Hemingway, 
“for the British to adjust themselves to the position 
where they will be on the debtor end of this picture after 
the war. They should know from our past history that 
this need not be an obstacle to their prosperity. 

“Over a long period of time England was the supplier 
of capital for the development of industry in the United 
States, and history shows this was a profitable relatton- 
ship for both countries.” 

He told the British bankers that the United States 
was sure to maintain the system of private enterprise, 
and he urged that there should be more meetings and 
conferences between representatives of British and 
American business so that there could be a meeting of 
minds. 

Mr. Hemingway was tremendously impressed in ob- 
serving how British banks had been able to maintain 
their services to the public right through the worst peri- 
ods of the war and are still doing it today in spite of 
drains on their manpower. One night at dinner with a 
group of London bankers, he recalled, one of them ar- 
rived wearing a helmet and other equipment, having 
just come off duty as a fire watcher on the bank roof. 

In the course of the next few months Mr. Hemingway 
hopes to have talks with bankers and business leaders 
and pass on to them any information that would be help- 
ful in working out plans for post-war international coop- 
eration. 

One thing that could not fail to impress anyone listen- 
ing to Mr. Hemingway was his deep sincerity in referring 
to our own good fortune as Americans. He said that he 
had been profoundly moved by observing the effects 
of Britain’s long period of trial and deprivation and 
impressed by the British determination to see the war 
through to victory. 
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Does Your Statement Say 


JAMES F. DRAPER 


Mr. DRAPER is a former vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Company of New York, where he 
supervised the correspondent banking and public relations 
divisions. He 1s now with Geffen, Dunn & Company, New 
York publishers and printers, specializing in planning and 
preparation of annual reports for corporations. 


NKERS are familiar with the huge improvement 

shown in the past two or three years by industry 

in annual reports to stockholders and employees. 
Until recently, however, little or nothing has been done 
by banks to emulate the growing industrial practice to 
use the annual report as a medium for cultivating the 
goodwill of stockholders, customers and the general 
public. This public relations job is accomplished by 
making the reports interesting, understandable, and 
comprehensive in their coverage. 

Last January many banks took active steps to test 
this movement and the reception accorded their efforts 
indicates that they are on sound ground. A few examples 
of this group are Bank of America, San Francisco; 
Merchandise National Bank, Chicago; The Franklin 
Square National Bank, Franklin Square, New York, 
and the First National Bank, Palm Beach. Several 
others took long strides in the right direction by issuing 
reports of a more comprehensive nature than was 
customary in the past. All of which indicates the forth- 
coming crop of 1943 reports will carry this trend to 
higher levels as recognition of the potentialities of this 
medium becomes accepted. 

The issuance of an annual report provides the banker 
with an opportunity to tell his side of the story, in his 
own terms, to an interested and highly influential 
audience. While covering the results of the year’s opera- 
tions in complete but simple and understandable words, 


it also affords him an opportunity to tell about the other 
things: services and deeds of a constructive nature with 
which too few of the general public are familiar, or— 
when known—are too frequently taken for granted. 

In submitting an outline for the 1943 report of a bank 
recently, the following items were suggested for cover- 
age. Few banks would want to include all of them, for 
obviously each situation differs. 


A Summary of Financial Operations 


This should be as complete as local conditions permit, 
for frank disclosure is the basis of mutual confidence. 
Suggested items: 


Comparative results for gross operating revenues 
Resources 

Deposits 

Loans made during the year 

Average return 

Investments 

Investment average return 

Taxes paid—Federal and state 

Taxes paid—per share common stock 
Net profits 

Earnings per share common stock 
Dividends paid per share common stock 
Carried to surplus 

Book value per share common stock 


In order to make operating statistics understandable 
and of interest they should be reduced to simple terms 
such as dollars per share of common stock, and illus- 
trated whenever possible by charts of equal simplicity. 


Trust Department 


Review of trust department activities 

Special departmental activities 

Review of no minimum balance checking facilities 
Safe deposit, etc. 


WHO SHOULD RECEIVE ANNUAL REPORTS 


ALL STOCKHOLDERS 
KEY EMPLOYEES 
IMPORTANT CUSTOMERS 
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SECURITY HOUSES 


NEWSPAPERS 
PRINCIPAL SUPPLIERS TRADE PERIODICALS 
Zz 
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Something? 


Most industrial concerns are currently concentrating 
their advertising appropriations on institutional good- 
will copy. Therefore, why isn’t it equally advantageous 
for your bank to devote a substantial part of its report 
to a summary of institutional activity? Under this 
heading a discussion of the following items is in order. 


Vumber and total of War Bonds sold to date. 

Percentage of your advertising space devoted to stimulate the 
sale of government bonds. 

An indication of time devoted by employees and officers to 
further their sale. 

Comparison of your own investment in government bonds 
with previous years with appropriate remarks on the 
subject. 

Analysis of loan portfolio for war industry. This is a beautiful 
opportunity to classify and list the war industries served 
and total loans made including peacetime pursuits. 

Ration banking—Very few people have any conception of the 
part banks are playing in expediting the flow of ration 
stamps. Thus it will be news to learn how many clerks or 
hours are required to service this department; also machines 
used, coupons and points cleared for the O.P.A. 

Personnel—Comparison of volume transacted with previous 
years. 

Employees in service. 

Replacement problem. 

Girl employees, etc., and recognition of their efforts and 
cooperation. 

Blood bank, Red Cross, War Fund Drives and other local 
activities. 

“Wartime activities” provides a dramatic opportunity to itemize Above, a picture chart from the annual report of the Chesa- 
and summarize, and while not intended to replace essential peake & Ohio Railway Company for 1942 reduces a complicated 
financial facts, this information is timely and registers with story to simple terms. Below, General Foods Corporation does 
your public—both public and stockholders as well as a similar job for its stockholders 
prospective customers. 

Post-war prospects. 


| 
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Colors, charts and illustrations are effective in making 
your report interesting and understandable. If you PICTORIAL BALANCE SHEET 
accomplish this, you will find it invaluable as a piece 
of sales literature for new business purposes. Equally 
important, however, are the dividends you will receive 
in goodwill and a better understanding of your bank’s 
problems. Also a greater appreciation of your efforts 
as a banker trying to render a community service. 


The 1942 annual report of the Bank of America shows the 
breakdown of the bank’s resources in this chart 
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1. Credit Policy Commission in session 


People You KnOW — Policy Commission... . 


2. Some Credit Policy Commission leaders 


3. Southern Secretaries Conference, New Orleans 


ih 


Three important American Bankers Association activities of 
the month are depicted on these pages. . . . @ The Credit 
Policy Commission met in Chicago. Discussion centered 
around problems arising out of termination of war contracts, 
reconversion to peacetime production, and the peacetime credit 
policies of banks. Those members of Commission in the picture 
are, clockwise around table—No. | above—L. C. Bertram, Hugh 
L. Harrell, K. J. McDonald, James S. Rogan, Wilbert Ward, 
Walter B. French, Chairman Hugh H. McGee, Vice-chairman 
Mark A. Brown, Chester A. Rude, Arnulf Ueland, A. C. Sim- 
monds, Jr., Kenton R. Cravens, Joseph A. Erickson, Elwyn 
Evans... . @In No. 2 picture—W. Linn Hemingway, 
Chairman McGee, Vice-chairman Brown, and Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier. . . . @ Four regional State Secre- 
taries conferences were held to consider ways of implementing 
their services to banks . . . new officers were elected. . . 

@ At the Southern conference, New Orleans, Roland L. 
Adams was elected president, George B. Power, vice-president, 
and R. Irby Didier, secretary. ... @ The New Orleans 
meeting, picture No. 3—Leroy Lewis, J. Carlisle Rogers, 
Federal Soil Conservator Johnson, Frank N. Gans, E. R. 
Alexander, Section President Lauder W. Hodges, Section Sec- 
retary William T. Wilson, Southern Conference President 
Adams, Secretary Didier, and Vice-president Power, Robert E. 
Wait, George L. Rice, A. R. Johnson, Jr., Wallace D. Malone, 
and Leo W. Seal. . . . @ At the Western Conference in Los 


4. Western Secretaries Conference, Los Angeles 
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5. Central States Secretaries Conference, Chicago 


... State Seeretaries Bankers at Savings Meeting... 


Angeles Andrew Miller was elected president; E. N. Holgate, 
vice-president, and Elwain H. Greenwood, secretary-treasurer. 
. «+ © The Los Angeles meeting, picture No. 4—President 
Hodges, Western Conference Secretary Greenwood, Confer- 
ence President Miller, Margaret M. Barnes, Secretary Wilson, 
J. C. Searboro, J. E. Beaupert, and Conference Vice-president 
Holgate. . . . @ At the Central States Conference, in Chi- 
cago, William Hughes was elected president, Frank Warner 
first vice-president, Eugene P. Gum second vice-president, and 
Wall G. Coapman secretary-treasurer. State association lead- 
ers at the Chicago meeting are shown in picture No. 5. . . . 
@ At the Eastern Secretaries Conference, in New York, G. 
Harold Welch was elected president, Charles F. Zimmerman 
vice-president, and Kenneth McDougall secretary. Sorry, but 
manpower shortage is responsible for photographer’s not 
appearing at this meeting. . . . @ A Savings Division confer- 
ence having as its theme “Preserving Bank Leadership in the 
Savings Field” also was held in Chicago. Division President 
Fred F. Lawrence, President A. L. M. Wiggins, Economist 
Paul F, Cadman and Arrangements Chairman Roy R. Mar- 
quardt were principal speakers. . . . @ In picture No. 6— 
Savings Policy Panel Leaders John S. Stubblefield, Deputy 
Manager Ernest M. Fisher, and Charles R. Reardon. ... . 
@ In picture No. 7—a group of bankers attending the Savings 
conference. . . . @ In picture No. 8, President Lawrence 
addressing the conference. 


8. President Lawrence 


6. Savings policy forum discussion leaders 


7. Some of the bankers attending the Savings Conference 
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Sparklers for Speakers 


PARAPHRASE Ben Jonson, any fool may talk, 

but only a wise man, thoroughly prepared, can give 
a great speech. Not all persons prepare speeches 
with the same thoroughness and exacting attention. 
Consequently, not all persons give equally good speeches. 

The steps outlined below are designed to be of assist- 
ance both to the beginner and to the more accomplished 
speaker. With increasing experience, a speaker may 
perhaps eliminate or modify some of the steps, but able 
public speaking is a high art and requires something 
more than slipshod and half-hearted preparation. Here 
are the steps: 

(1) Decide upon the exact subject of the speech so 
the ideas to be presented are clearly in mind. If the 
speaker is hazy or confused in his own mind about the 
precise scope and limitations of his topic, how can he 
ever expect to leave a clear, indelible impression upon 
the minds of his listeners. 

(2) Formulate his own opinions and conclusions re- 
garding the subject so he can talk earnestly and with 
conviction. 

(3) Read all available material, including pamphlets, 
books and reports dealing with his subject. This will not 
be too great an assignment, for no intelligent person 
will ordinarily speak on a subject regarding which he is 
not already qualified by training and experience. The 
surest road to disaster before an audience is to be in- 
adequately informed and prepared. 

(4) Outline the speech, as a rule, into three major 
divisions: (a) Introduction; (b) main body of the speech 
or discussion, perhaps divided into two, three, or four 
subdivisions; and (c) conclusion or summary. 

In succeeding months we shall show exactly how to 
prepare these three principal parts of a speech. 

(5) Write out the speech after it has been outlined. 
With the relatively inexperienced speaker this is gen- 
erally desirable. It helps to do away with sloppy wording 
and looseness in the structure of the speech. It gives 
exactness to expression. In other words, it helps to 
prevent simple running off at the mouth. 

With experience one may give very short speeches 
from a carefully prepared outline, but longer addresses 
filled with facts and information customarily must be 
written in advance. 

There is no reason why anyone may not become a 
competent speaker if he will prepare each address with 
the utmost thoroughness, working at least 30 minutes 
to an hour for each minute of the speech. 


A lot of soldiers in this war and the last one would have 
been saved plenty of trouble if Noah had only swatted 
those two cooties when they marched into the Ark. 
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We used to say “There, little luxury, don’t you cry— 
you'll be a necessity by and by.” But with rationing ii 
works just the other way round. 


A DINNER guest was telling his host how he prepared 
ham. “Place the ham in a deep pan,” said the guest, 
“and for one whole day soak it in rye whisky and then 
cook it just a little. The second day add a bottle of 
sherry and cook a little. The third day add a bottle of 
port wine, and on the fourth day a bottle of bourbon.” 

The host turned to his Negro cook, Rastus, who had 
been listening with great interest, and asked, “ Rastus, 
what do you think of that?” 

“Ah don’ know about dat ham, boss, but it sho do 
sound like he has the makin’s of mighty good gravy.” 


Times change. We used to wonder what the future had 
in store for us. Now we wonder what the store will have in 
the future for us. 


A youtTH taking his physical examination was asked 
by the doctor if he could read the fifth line on the eye 
chart. 

“Read it?” exclaimed the draftee, “Why, I know the 


guy personally. He played right guard for my team last 
Fall.” 


If a woman can be a sweetheart, valet, audience, cook 
and nurse, she is qualified for marriage. 


If you want to know how much a man can’t remember, 
call him as a witness to an automobile accident. 


There is one thing in favor of monarchy. You don’t 


have an epidemic of platitudinous speeches every four 
years. 


Wa ROGERS, acting as toastmaster one evening, was 
annoyed by the lengthy talk of a man he had introduced. 
The speaker finally ended his oratory and Rogers arose 
and said, “ You have just listened to that famous Chinese 
statesman, On Too Long.” 


Every time you complain about present conditions ask 
yourself how you would like to trade places with posterity. 


Generar Rosert E. LEE one day visited Dr. Cutting, 
the Army surgeon, who was sartorial perfection itself. 
“Cutting,” said Lee, “you must be the happiest man in 
the world, because you are in love with yourself, and you 
haven’t a rival upon earth.” 
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but just another job jor RELORDAK 


ES, as you in banks well 


know, War Bonds are the 
biggest single financial under- 
taking in history. 

And perhaps you'd like to 
know also that an old friend, 
Recordak, is in this big job too. 

In a huge Treasury Depart- 
ment Office in Chicago, the mil- 
lions of bonds sold each month 
(there'll be more this month be- 
cause the 4th War Loan Drive is 
on) are recorded on cards. 


Bond Purchasers Protected 
—Photographically 

The cards are sorted numeri- 
cally .. . and then microfilmed, 
creating a numerical register of 
bond purchasers. Later on, the 
cards are sorted again . . . this 
time alphabetically—and again 
microfilmed, establishing an al- 
phabetic register. In this enor- 


mous task Recordak contributes 


its full share. 
Then the cards themselves will 
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be destroyed. The only records 
retained will be the two micro- 
film records. 

If a bond is lost or stolen or 
destroyed, and the owner has a 
record of the number, his mon- 
ey’s safe. And even if he hasn't 
the number, it’s still safe. There’s 
that alphabetic record. 

But actually the protection goes 
much farther than this cross- 
entry by name and number. 


Recordak Accuracy 
and Protection 

As you know, a Recordak file 
is complete and completely ac- 
curate—transcription errors are 
impossible. It is also tamper- 
proof; no altering a photograph 
without detection. And abstrac- 
tion-proof; no surreptitiously 
slipping out an individual item 
from a reel of film that’s all in 
one piece. 

Most important of all, perhaps 
—when the bond register is trans- 


ferred from cards to Recordak 
Microfilm, the records become 
small and compact enough to be 
given vault storage—where, of 
course, they are absolutely safe 
from fire and theft. 

Obviously, when the owner of 
a lost, stolen, or destroyed bond 
turns up at the window with a 
worried “What do I do now?”’... 
these complete and accurate 
bond-registers-on-film will make 
things a lot easier for you. .. . 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Co., 350 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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AM Soy Bean. I am as old as ancient China, where a 

trading caravan besieged by bandits found that I was 

good to eat. Yet I am as young as synthetic rubber. 
Materials made from my oil are better than real rubber for 
food jar rings, gaskets and many other products because 
they suffer less from age, air, sun and solvents. 

In paints and lacquers my oil lightens the load on scarce 
linseed and tung oils. In plastics my protein produces steer- 
ing wheels and ignition parts. For human food my flour goes 
over-seas at the rate of about a billion pounds a year, besides 
all its use by people here at home. For livestock feed, my 
meal amounts to a tonnage as great as the total from linseed, 
cottonseed and peanuts. 

By plant breeding, inoculation and better cultural meth- 
ods my yields per acre have grown until one state now is 
able to produce more than a thousand pounds per acre of 
precious protein meal, plus all the accompanying oil. Most 
of this progress came between World Wars I and II. In that 
same period, farm power and machinery added even more 
to the farmer’s capacity to grow and harvest soys. In that 
same state, tractor and combine enable him now to produce 
three acres in the time it took for one acre 25 years ago. 


* * * 


In time of national emergency and food shortage, bankers supply 
a real service to their country and their customers by fostering 
and financing advanced practices in food production. Where 
better seed and more fertilizer add worth-while percentages to 
yields per acre, modern power and machines multiply the human 
food and livestock feed produced per man-hour, now the crucial 
factor in the food program. Case dealers will cooperate with 
you in finding proper places for loans to increase food production. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


I Bring You 


* Paints, Plastics * 


and Proteins 


CASE 
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The Home Front 


the American Bankers Association will receive a 32- 

page merchandising manual, ‘‘The Home Front,” 
that may prove to be worth many times its weight in 
gold. 

The idea of using sound merchandising methods in 
country banks is not startling or new. Dozens of banks 
have been doing it for years. But the great majority of 
country bankers have been so busy running their banks 
—especially in these war years—that they have had 
little time to gather the facts and make the study es- 
sential to laying careful business-development plans. 

As one banker in Faulk County, South Dakota, said: 
“We feel the lack of an adequate merchandising pro- 
gram, but find it exceedingly difficult for a small bank 
to work out a plan that is really effective and still does 
not take up too much time of the managing officer.” 


if JANUARY every country bank that is a member of 


Te new manual, which is sponsored by the A.B.A. 
Commission on Country Bank Operations, brings to- 
gether a wealth of factual information that will enable 
any country bank to appraise its policies and services 
from a merchandising point of view. The data are pre- 
sented under these three headings: (1) Know Your 
Competitor; (2) Know Your Farmers; (3) Know Your 
Services. By means of field trips, personal interviews, 
quéstionnaires and correspondence, information on the 
operations and methods of over 1,500 country banks has 
been gathered. A total of 6,242 farmers in 1,400 counties 
cooperated in a questionnaire survey which revealed 
intensely interesting facts about what the farmer wants 
when he borrows. An exhaustive study of facts, figures 
and literature was made to obtain a clear picture of 
government competition. 

All this information has been digested for quick read- 
ing and is presented with words and pictures in the 
first half of the manual. It is projected in such a manner 
that a bank can survey its own methods of operation and 
quickly determine if it is properly geared to meet com- 
petition with superior service, to give the farmer the 
type of service that he says he wants and to capitalize 
fully on the many natural advantages that country 
banks have. 

The second half of the manual presents scores of busi- 
ness and goodwill-building ideas, every one of which 
has been used effectively by one or more country 
banks. The ideas are grouped under main headings such 
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as “Planned Personal Contacts,” “‘Community De- 
velopment,” “ Cooperation with Farmer Organizations,” 
“Youth Activities,” and ‘ Your Advertising—Make It 
Pay.” 

As part of the program, banks can obtain on request 
a series of advertisements prepared by the A.B.A., also 
folders and lobby posters. In addition, speech material, 
detailed figures on local government competition and 
detailed analyses of the farmer survey will be available. 


WATCH FOR THIS MANUAL . .. READ IT. . . APPLY IT 


The Manual Answers Many Questions Like These 


How does your bank stand on the seven main things 
farmers say they want when they borrow? 

What is the local bank’s answer to the PCA sub- 
sidized rate? 

What is more important than rate to farmers? 

How can country banks get borrowers away from 
government lending agencies? 


HOW COUNTRY BANKS 
CAN MEET 
GOVERNMENT - SUBSIDIZED 
COMPETITION, BUILD BUSINESS 
AND WIN FARMER GOOD Wii 
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A Country Bank's Directors 


CHARLES M. HARGER 


Mr. HARGER is a director of the Abilene (Kansas) Na- 
tional Bank. ’ 


F YOU were starting a bank in a country town—say 
| of 6,000 to 10,000 population, or even less—you 
would get as shareholders leading citizens: business 
men, professional men, farmers, stock men. Then you 
would select your board of directors to represent as 
many of these classes as possible. 

What you should do (but probably would not) is to 
calla board meeting and make a speech: “ You and I are 
responsible for the success of this bank. The office force 
and I are to conduct the business, but you directors are 
expected to assist positively, not passively. We want 
you to feel free to offer suggestions, to give such advice 
as you think will help—in short, to be a part of the bank’s 
force. This is no yes-man’s job and it is no sinecure. You 
are largely responsible for the bank’s success as a finan- 
cial institution.” 

From the banker’s viewpoint that is what he hopes 
will be the attitude of his directors. Actually, too often 
he does not get the cooperative service which the posi- 
tion implies. A country bank is close to its customers. It 
is a community affair. The public knows who are the 
directors and judges the bank partly by the character of 
its directive board. 

The man on the street comments, “‘ The bank has Mr. 
Jones on its board. I know that Jones is unreliable, he 
never kept faith with me. He can’t be of much value to 
an institution which depends on confidence.” 


Ox the other hand, a bank with men of character on 
its board has a valuable asset in strengthening its hold 
on the community. Prospective customers are swayed 
by the board of directors as well as by the character of 
its active officers. This is partly because most persons be- 
lieve that the directors are familiar, as they should be, 
with all the processes of the bank and have a part in 
conducting them. 

The country bank has much business with farmers; 
they are the stable quantity in rural sections. Directors 
who own farms, directly or indirectly, have a close con- 
tact with their neighbors’ operations and are of assist- 
ance in appraising land, live stock, machinery, etc. A 
banker relates that he received a call from a farmer one 
day. The visitor applied for a $3,000 loan with which he 
said he wanted to handle a cattle feeding operation. On 
his statement it looked like a good risk. The matter was 
brought before the board and one member volunteered 
the information that the proposed borrower had in the 
past been guilty of crooked practices by which a bank 
in another town had suffered loss. The loan was refused. 
A rival bank made the loan and was mulcted through the 
man’s financial iniquities. 

Frequently bank officers, either through tradition or 
because of the trouble involved, fail to consult the direc- 
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tors. As a result the directors become a rubber stamp on 
everything the bank does. Instead the directors should 
constitute an advisory body and be made to feel that 
they are directly responsible for the bank’s progress. 

Directors are generally conservative, and will err per- 
haps on the cautious side. Through their business activi- 
ties they are in a position to pass on the moral risk of 
customers. The man on the inside sometimes does not 
know the complete character of individuals who do busi- 
ness with the institution. The director may know that 
the customer has been unwise in his dealings, that as a 
merchant he has violated right principles of business 
conduct. It is valuable to the officership to have this 
knowledge. No element in the conduct of a financial in- 
stitution is of more importance than the moral character 
of its customers. Loans are made on what bankers call a 
“moral risk’’ every day and they result satisfactorily if 
the banker has the information on which to base his 
judgment. If he is misled, it is too bad. A director often 
can give the proper picture. 


How much should be presented and acted upon at a 
directors’ meeting? A great change has come over the 
proceedings in recent years. Once it was sufficient to 
have a general statement of the cashier of the amount of 
loans made, the deposits listed, and loans in arrears or in 
doubt discussed. Now the bank goes further. It presents 
the actual note case and demands that each note be in- 
spected. It answers any questions on loans made since 
the previous session; it asks approval of sales and pur- 
chases of securities, the expense account, the overdrafts, 
the surety bonds of active officers, and similar records. 

It is not necessary that the director be able to step be- 
hind the counter and take over a teller’s or a cashier’s 
job. But unless the bank’s machinery is understood— 
the handling of drafts, credits, discounts, etc.—he is un- 
familiar with the major details of the bank’s operations. 
He can obtain this information only through the instruc- 
tion coming from the officers. Perhaps it would be ad- 
visable to hold a school some evening simply for outlin- 
ing to the laymen on the board just how the bank oper- 
ates. They, of course, know the general proceeding but 
not the actual methods. 


You have organized your country bank. You have made 
your speech to the board of directors. Then the directors 
have something to say: “We are willing to do all this, 
indeed we are as anxious to have the institution succeed 
as are you. But if we are to give the best service we 
must have the cooperation of the bank’s officers, and be 
considered as a part of the officership, not rubber 
stamps.” 
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Farm Land Boom or Boomeran¢ 


TRUE D. MORSE 


Mr. Morse, president of Doane Agricultural Service, 
Inc., St. Louis, here calls attention to some of the dangers 
and uncertainties that face agriculture. Among other things, 
he anticipates a swift, sharp drop in farm prices when 
the war is over, and says the prices of farm land, now 
booming, will follow them down. 


For the first time in history there is global war, 

now in the fifth year. Victory over our enemies 
is certain; the time highly uncertain. The kind of post- 
war world is a great unknown. Inflation with all of its 
dreaded consequences is upon us. A national debt of 
great size is growing daily with no end in sight. Busi- 
ness has been torn asunder and industrial production 
is 50 per cent for war. Economic influences that exert 
normal controls are hopelessly disrupted by govern- 
mental laws and regulations. Yes, the greatest certainty 
is the highly uncertain future. 

For 50 years following the Civil War this country was 
not involved in a major war. In contrast to this we have 
seen our country in the last 25 years participate in two 
world wars. It is unlikely that this history will again 
be repeated very soon after this present conflict is 
settled. 

As a result of these two major wars we are having to 
deal with one of the most involved economic situa- 
tions that this country has ever been called upon to 
experience. 


GRICULTURE has never faced a more uncertain future. 


Au business men, both in the city and in the country, 
are rightfully concerned with what the immediate and 
long-time future holds. Even though we can deal with 
the subject very inadequately we are constantly seek- 
ing “wartime policies” that will safely carry us through 
the period of war and leave us fortified against the 
repercussions that are certain to follow. 

The most important fact which we need to keep before 
us now and for the years ahead is the behavior of prices 
of farm products during and following wars. 

Extreme price inflations accompany major wars. 
The period of inflation is short compared with the 
prolonged period of deflation. The inflation episodes 
last only about three or four years, whereas the de- 
flation period apparently runs 30 to 40 years. 

We are now in the period of price inflation. The rise 
in average prices of farm products since the beginning 
of the war has been from an index of 88 in August 1939 
to 193 for September 1943—an increase of 105 per cent. 

During this period of rising prices, costs advance 
more slowly and farmers make abnormal profits. Be- 
cause of these unusual profits, farm operators and busi- 
ness men tend. to lose their sense of true values and 
speculation results. This further stimulates inflation and 
causes prices to rise even faster than demand justifies. 
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Following World War I speculation held up prices 
for about two years. Then came a precipitous drop that 
wiped out many speculators as well as business men and 
farmers who had fallen victim to the feeling that a new 
price level had been set and high prices would persist. 

That a sharp and drastic drop in prices will come 
appears certain following the close of the war. Whether 
it will come immediately or whether the tide of inflation 
and speculation will continue for a period after the war, 
is important. 


There are economists who predict that prices will 
rise faster and reach the highest peak after the war. 
“There is a possibility that the existing inflationary 
forces, as well as new ones generated in the interim, 
may not come into full play until after the war.” Even 
though there is the possibility that prices may go 
higher, we have every assurance that eventually they 
will come down. On this there is full agreement. Prices 
always have rapidly declined after major wars; it is 
just a question of when the decline will come. 

I do not believe that the drop in prices this time will be 
long delayed, if at all. Too many people know by expe- 
rience what happened before. They will rush for protec- 
tion as soon as the war ends. When that day comes, 
I anticipate an immediate collapse of farm prices from 
the high level they will by that time have attained. 

What happens then? A deflation period sets in and 
for 30 to 40 years prices will work downward before 
they ultimately show permanent signs of recovery. 

The period of inflation is short. The period of deflation 
is long and difficult. This has been the course that prices 
have taken with unfailing fidelity during and following 
each major war in which this country has participated. 

The graph shows the effect of wars on prices of farm 
products. It is the best index we have of the road that 
lies ahead. 
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In World War II, farm prices are again working out 
the same pattern. Thus far, the rise in prices has come 
earlier and advanced faster than during the first World 
War. 

Yes, I know national planning is in progress to cushion 
the after-war effect. But planners who permit and en- 
courage inflation are not going to be able to plan us by 
the converse—-deflation. 

To meet this post-war situation, we need to under- 
stand now the importance of maintaining individually 
a sound financial position. Few of us will have the chance 
to become national planners as such. All, however, have 
the chance each day by thoughtful planning of their 
individual programs to contribute to the future stability 
of the United States. To the extent that we maintain 
and insure our own economic future and influence others 
to do likewise, we help establish a nation that can take 
without tragic results the post-war adjustments. 

Sound individuals will make a solid nation that will 
endure. Every farmer and every banker who serves 
farmers, knowing the repercussions ahead, should seek 
so to operate that he will remain financially sound 
regardless of when the war ends. No one can predict 
when that will happen. We should constantly ask our- 
selves the question: “How sound is my position should 
the war end today?” 

Precarious highs have been reached by industrial 
production, non-agricultural income payments, hourly 
wage rates of factory workers, factory employment, and 
factory payrolls. Perhaps this country can do the super- 
human and maintain these all-time highs after peace 
returns. I do not believe that we will. 

Demand resulting from full employment and this 
very abnormal consumer income is the principal factor 
in the present farm prosperity. Agricultural income 
will decline when the national income drops—and drop 
it certainly will. 
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“Agriculture,” says 
Mr. Morse, “indeed 
faces a most uncer- 
tain future. To 
work through suc- 
cessfully into the 
reconstruction 
period on a sound 
basis will require 
the best judgment 
of all” 


CUSHING 


Dr. Isaac Lippincott, economist of Washington Uni- 
versity, recently expressed the alternate courses thus— 
referring to the present inflation and post-war—the 
trend the nation will take. 

“We will either go—up and out or 

down and out.” 

In other words we will either work out of our present 
situation through going down to lower prices and thus 
work through the reconstruction period, or we will have 
uncontrolled inflation and we will indeed go “up and 
out.” 


Maxy take comfort from the large bank deposits and 
savings that have reached new all-time highs, but if our 
way is “up and out” this purchasing power could be. 
rapidly dissipated through such inflation. Here is what 
the United States Department of Commerce has to say. 

Largely because of these reserves this threat of post-war 
inflation cannot be lightly dismissed. The danger is that because 
of wartime savings the markets in the immediate post-war 
period will be too good; that there will be a demand for more 
goods than business can supply and that the resulting inflation 
will pave the way for a subsequent collapse. 

More hopeful is the outlook if the upward spiral of 
prices is avoided. 
Thus, if an inflation is avoided, wartime savings are much 
more than the basis for a temporary replacement boom im- 
mediately after the war. They are a catalyst affecting the 
decisions of consumers over a longer period. An individual with 
substantial holdings of cash and government bonds is much 
more likely to use his weekly pay check for the purchase of 
goods and services than when his holdings of liquid assets are 
in his estimation inadequate. He is potentially a better market. 
Let us hope that this will be the development and 
that we will work out through a reconstruction period 
that will work us down to a price level that will keep 
intact and effective the savings of people. 

Here are two facts of outstanding importance in 
their effect on the future of agriculture that are resulting 
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from these lush years in which agricultural income is 
this year setting a new high in cash farm income of 
$20 billion. 

Farm land prices throughout the United States are 
again rapidly increasing under the stimulus of high 
prices for farm products. During the 12 months ending 
March 1, 1943 there was a 9 per cent increase—the largest 
in 30 years except for the four-year rise stimulated by 
World War I. Some preliminary statistics for 1943 show 
that the increase is continuing at an extremely rapid 
rate. 


Kicures for the Corn Belt show an 8 per cent rise in 
land prices for the second quarter of 1943. This is at the 
alarming rate of one-third per year. Second and third 
mortgages on farms are again appearing of record. 
Sellers of foreclosed farms are, in some cases, carrying 
back mortgages larger than the mortgages foreclosed 
seven to ten years ago. History is being repeated. We 
are in the midst of another land boom. This rapid infla- 
tionary rise can be expected to continue as long as prices 
of farm products go up. 

If history continues to repeat itself, as we have every 
reason to believe that it will, prices of farm products 
will decline after the war is over and the prices of farm 
land will follow them down. 

Until 1910, this country had seen an almost unin- 
terrupted upward trend in prices of farm land. These 
were the pioneer days and while the country was being 
industrially developed. 

The United States has emerged from the first and 
most rapid stage of pioneering. The country is maturing. 
This means that we have perhaps seen the last long- 
time upward trend in prices of farm land. In the future, 
we will have land price cycles; alternate highs and lows. 
As long as price levels fluctuate, so will land values. 

The second of the important facts is the impending 
retirement of many of the present farmers. These high 
income years will allow great numbers of farmers to 
retire. That is of tremendous importance to bankers. If 
they would most successfully direct their business they 
must be planning against this change that will come after 
the war. 

The depression years prevented the older farmers 
from retiring as they normally would. They had to 
keep on working to pay debts and because they had no 
reserves on which to live. That is rapidly changing now. 
The older farmers will be able to retire and will give 
way to new and younger farmers. 


Dorixe the boom of the first World War farmers were 
able to save up enough money to retire at an average 
age of 52 years. When the 1940 census was taken the 
average age of owner-operators was already 52 years 
and the average age of all operators was 48, the highest 
in history. About 2 million or one third of all farmers 
were over 55 years old at that time, and it can be as- 
sumed that one-half or three million of the nation’s 
farmers will reach the average retirement age of the 
other war boom within the next two or three years. 

Not only is the average age of farmers higher now-than 
in the first World War, but farm incomes have also 
been higher. Deposits in country banks are at the high- 
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est level in history, nearly three times the 1924-1929 
deposits. Debts are being rapidly paid. Thus it is indi- 
cated that many farmers will be financially able to 
retire after the war. 

Bankers will readily visualize in these changes the 
opportunities for loans and service. The older farmers 
will take their savings with them. The younger men 
will need to be financed. Bankers certainly will not miss 
the chance to serve these younger farmers. If they do 
not give them service, other agencies will. 

I probably idealize too much the relationship that 
every business man dealing with his farmer customers 
should maintain. In speaking before conventions of 
bankers, I have freely expressed the opinion that before 
they can serve a farm community most effectively 
they must know many of the principles of good farm 
management. 

Bankers are more statistical minded than the average 
farmer; therefore, in the interpretation and application 
of agricultural statistics, the well informed banker 
should not only be able to do a more profitable banking 
business but lend inestimable service to the agricultural 


_ interests of the community served by his bank. 


The statistical position of farm products is changing 
constantly. These changes do not come unannounced. 
Usually months in advance information is available 
indicating trends. Price trends cannot always be pre- 
dicted, but certainly there is no excuse for not making 
full use of the facts that are available. 


Reaus of statistics and literature dealing with all 
aspects of the farming situation are available. Such are 
being turned out constantly by hundreds of agricultural 
colleges, research bureaus, and governmental agencies. 
This material carries much of the guidance that is 
needed. Bankers must be students enough and con- 
scientious enough to keep up with the vital statistics 
Those bankers who do will be amply rewarded in in- 
creased profits for their banks, and even more important, 
in the satisfaction of worthwhile service rendered. 
Perhaps it is at this point that I become an impractical 
idealist. I am constantly impressed with the tremendous 
opportunity that every business man has of giving 
sound management advice to the farmers whose success 
or failure so largely sets the limit on the profitableness 
of his business. Certainly bankers have the opportunity 
to be more than just another lending agency—just 
making loans for which farmers come in and apply. 
They can be a valuable counsel and source of informa- 
tion to the end that they broadly service the customers 
while caring for their banking requirements. 
Agriculture indeed faces a most uncertain future. To 
work through successfully into the reconstruction period 
on a sound basis will require the best judgment of all. 
Now is the danger period. It is easy to be conservative 
in periods of depression. It will be extremely difficult 
to be conservative in this period of inflation and 
speculation. If enough business men and farmers can 
be helped to think clearly and act conservatively, they 
will give the nation stability. Those of us who work 
with farmers feel that if the agricultural foundation of 
the nation can be kept sound, the industrial super- 
structure may shake and sway but should not fall. 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Saturday Night 


AFTER-HOURS banking is frequently referred to as a 
modern innovation and a wartime convenience, but to 
numerous country banks night banking—particularly 
on Saturdays—has been a common practice ever since 
farmers picked the weekend for shopping. 

Take, for example, the WoRTHINGTON (Ohio) SAVINGS 
Bank which, back in 1893, served a hamlet of less than 
500 folks, with the business section boasting a general 
store, combination grocery and meat market, postoffice, 
hotel, two livery stables, a tin and furnace shop, a hard- 
ware store and an undertaker. Realizing that there was 
more business and greater opportunities to see his friends 
on Saturday evening than at any other time of the week, 
the bank’s founder inaugurated night banking which is 
still observed to this day. And after closing in the early 
days the boys gathered around in the lobby for a game of 
cribbage. 

Forrest R. Detrick, president, recalls some of the 
quaint characters of that period: One rather rotund 
squire would drive in the bank alley in an old phaeton 
and yell at the top of his lungs until someone went out to 
get his deposit; it was the forerunner of curb service. 
Then another gent, a chronic overdrafter, used to ride to 
town with his horse in a lather to urge an officer to 
“please respect his check,” and with many “good days” 
depart. 

The years have done only one thing to Worthington; 
it has grown up and is now a thriving community. 
Business relations at the bank are still as informal as 
ever, but there is now no time for cribbage or visiting 
in the general hubbub of everything from football to 
crops and four-motored bombers. The big idea in this 
story is not hard to guess; it is down-to-earth public 
relations—the backbone of country banking. 


Registered Stock 


IN ANSWER to our query on the results of the livestock 
program sponsored by the FARMERS BANK & TRUST 
Company, Marion, Kentucky, Vice-president Hollis C. 
Franklin writes: ““When we recount the fact that 25 
years ago there were not more than a dozen head of 
registered cattle in the entire county; that now we have 
a good distribution of county native-bred Herefords 
which have given a good account of themselves in the 
best cattle shows in this section, we realize that we have 
made some progress, even though it was done in a plod- 
ding fashion.” 

Then he adds: “This is how it worked. Right in the 
middle of the depression—if it had a middle—I called 
four young and energetic tenant farmers into my office, 
one at a time within a week, and suggested to each that 
he should try raising pure-bred Hereford cattle. The 
net worth of this group did not aggregate $5,000. All 
of them said they would think it over. Within three 
months, three of the farmers had invested in a few head 
of registered cattle. Today, each of these men own their 
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own farms, with a net worth in excess of $50,000. 
Yesterday one of them needed a substantial loan. Did 
he get it? Yes! The collateral? You have it right—regis- 
tered cattle.” 


Horse Show 


For THE past 15 years, the WESTSIDE (Iowa) STATE 
SAVINGS BANK has put on an annual horse show in its 
home town of some 350 people. Average attendance for 
the two-day event overran the community with more 
than 5,000 spectators. Being the biggest event of the 
year, every able-bodied citizen, together with 50 to 
100 farmers from the trade area, pitched in to set up 
portable show ring seats, tents, portable stables, booths 
and other trimmings to accommodate 125 head of fine 
show horses. The show was held on grounds owned by 
cashier Frank Hoffman, fancier and breeder. 

This year, due to manpower shortage and gas ration- 
ing, the bank was obliged to sell the show to the nearby 
town of Carroll, where facilities are not as seriously 
affected by the war. 

Commenting on his pet hobby, Cashier Hoffman says: 
“T think this show was a wonderful thing to create 
friendliness between our local businessmen and area 
farmers. In this little town, we all live like the farmers 
around it. None of us are disgraced by wearing overalls 
and blue jackets, and that has been the spirit of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 


The Westside (Iowa) State Savings Bank has also an extensive 
soil conservation program. Here a bull-dozer levels ground 


This is the top of the dam and flume of a demonstration plot 
which will later be levelled and seeded down to good pasture 
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IF THE JAPS INVADED TOMORROW . . 


— you picked up your newspaper some 
morning and found that the Japs, in a lightning 
raid on the Pacific Coast, had fired a California 
city—and burned thousands of people alive! 
Suppose that you learned that among them 
were 2,200 children less than nine years old— 
wouldn’t your blood boil? Wouldn’t you be 
roused to a higher pitch of fighting spirit than 
you have ever been? 

Yet—2,200 children under nine years of age 
are burned to death every year right here in the 
United States! But Carelessness, not the Japs, is 
the criminal. 

And—it’s a crime you can help stop. 

Yes, you can help save thousands, tens of 
thousands of other lives . . . and help prevent 
damage to war plants, damage seriously retard- 
ing our war effort with losses that mere dollars 
cannot replace today. And, to make it more 
tragic, fire losses in 1943 were about 18.3% 
above the preceding year. 
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That’s why fire prevention, always important, 
is extra important now. That’s why, too, cutting 
down fire losses is the concern not only of every 
manufacturer and home owner, but of every 
citizen. And there is this final reason to make 
fire prevention your concern—over a period of 
time the smaller the losses the less the property 
owner will pay for his insurance protection. 
So, now of all times— 


Be extra careful about fires! 


EITHER CAN 
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merican railroads are carrying the 
Post- \X lar greatest load in history. Wear and tear 


on tracks, bridges, locomotives, cars 


and other equipment is terrific. 


Jobs Material and labor for needed 


maintenance are not obtainable now 
e ° beyond the minimum necessary for safe, 
In this f continued operation. Consequently the 
railroads are wearing out 25 per cent 


faster than they can be restored. 


Money from current revenue should 
be saved to pay for the needed repairs 
and replacements when material and 
labor are available; meanwhile invested 


in war bonds’ for war purposes. 


ongress has been asked to recog- 

ut the tax law forbids. If money ie nize these facts and permit the railroads 
for needed repairs cannot be spent to put aside sufficient revenue to re- 
place the things that are worn out in 
as it is earned it is considered “profit 
earning that revenue. 

and practically taxed away. 
Favorable action would mean thou- 


But it isn’t profit. It is the life- a. sands of jobs for returning fighting 


blood of the railroads. Without a | men in the task of restoring railroads, 


é ; and in the mills, mines and forests that 
repairs and replacements any rail- 


will furnish material for the work. It 

ad would cease to run. 
road would cea would mean strong post-war railroads. 
To tax this “repair money” as profit 
because the work cannot be done now 
threatens the backbone of American 


transportation. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Merchandising (Continued) 


place for the last 20 years that I have lived here.” 

The bank still sponsors its annual after-harvest colt 
breaking and hitch demonstration. And Mr. Hoffman 
adds: -“‘We push 4-H club work, which we think is a 
fine thing for every community. We have had as many 
as 40 club members feeding 60 head of beef calves, some 
hogs and sheep. Our bank loans money for these proj- 
ects on notes only. Since 1928 we have seen many of 
these youngsters grow up and buy their own farms. We 
have seven children in one family who recently polled 
$5,000 of their 4-H earnings to help their parents buy a 
farm. From our experience I would say that any banker 
misses a bet when he neglects 4-H promotions. 

“Tt was our thought that movies would serve as an 
added stimulus to the production of better grade live- 
stock, and I feel it has accomplished this purpose, as a 
picture of a farmer apparently makes the same impres- 
sion as his name in a newspaper.” 


Club Projects 


CLIFFORD P. GRAHAM, executive vice-president, LEw- 
IsTON (Pennsylvania) TRUST CoMPANY, gives some first- 
hand experience with 4-H projects. “‘ My first venture,” 
says he, “was the organizations of a Baby Beef Club. 


FARM FACTS AND FIGURES 
From THE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
come these striking facts about American farm 
production, which suggest timely advertising copy: 


America’s farms are like a giant assembly line, 
off which rolls in a continuous stream the food that 
is fighting for freedom all over the world. To pro- 
duce 1943’s all-time record food supply those 
farms were turning out for every minute of the 
year 5,682 pounds of picked and threshed peanuts, 
875 bushels of potatoes, 9,513 dozen eggs, 4,346 
pounds of dry beans, 7,610 pounds of chicken, 
47,565 pounds of all meats combined, 1,799 pounds 
of dry peas and 5,679 bushels of corn, as well as 
comparable amounts of all the other farm products 
that reach the dinner table. 

* * 

Gas masks for 100 soldiers can be manufactured 
from the synthetic rubber produced by means of 
the alcohol from one acre of wheat. Enough 
rubber will be left over for two pneumatic life- 
rafts, in addition to the gas masks. 

* * * 

Two pounds of soybean oil will make enough 
glycerine to fire five anti-tank shells. With soy- 
beans yielding nearly nine pounds to the bushel, 
more than 25 million pounds of soybean oil last 
year went into products that produce an eight 
per cent glycerine yield as a by-product. 

* * * 

An Army training plane’s 800 square feet of 
cotton cloth represents the entire amount of 
long-staple cotton a civilian would require in one 
year, about 26 pounds. 


The first year we bought 18 pure-bred steers and turned 
them over to farm boys and girls in the county. In 
November we held an annual round-up and the stock 
was judged by experts from the Pennsylvania State 
College; the winner was taken to Harrison and entered 
in the State Farm Show. Our county always stood high 
in the annual affair. 

“Tn financing these projects, we found that it runs 
between $100 and $125 per calf. When the club was 
formed we financed most of the calves at no cost to the 
club member, except $5 of life insurance. When the 
steer was sold in the Fall, the member reimbursed us for 
the amount advanced, at no interest, and kept the bal- 
ance as profit. Now we find the majority of members 
able to finance their own projects.” 

The Lewiston Trust has also organized lamb, baby 
chick, dairy, tomato and garden clubs on a similar basis. 

Movies are made by Vice-president Graham at the 
annual round-up, held at the YMCA, in the center of 
town; these shots are added to those taken of various 
individual projects in the Spring, and are edited to show 
specific progress of each case. The films are shown at the 
annual dinner, Grange meetings, and other farm gather- 
ings. 

Commenting on the goodwill potentialities of this 
medium, Mr. Graham gives an unusual example: “ Dur- 
ing the past couple of years, three of our leading farm 
youths were killed, two in automobile accidents, and 
one overseas. I quietly had prints made of the color films 
I had taken of them in previous years and sent them to 
their parents. In one case, it was the only picture the 
parents had of their boy, and naturally they considered 
it their most prized possession.” 


Educational Talks 


AT THE invitation of Parsons High School, officers of 
the TuckeR County BANK, Parsons, West Virginia, 
make a series of six talks annually to various class 
groups, the talks lasting a full class period. Feature 
topics are preparation of farm operating statements and 
inventories. Hubert B. Lake, executive vice-president, 
values this program as ‘‘a means of developing contacts. 
through the young people and in later relationswhen they 
have established their own homes.” 

Both the cashier and teller of the bank operate farms; 
one specializing in egg production and the other in hogs. 
Both attend various agricultural conferences, are in 
constant touch with market prices, new methods and 
equipment and have become qualified experts on their 
respective subjects. Their knowledge is also drawn upon. 
by farm customers as well as in the school program. 


Home-Made Movies 


THE MEDIUM of amateur films plays a bigger role in 
country bank publicity than you might think; perhaps 
it’s because these productions are made without fanfare 
and are shown only within a limited area. In every 
instance, to our knowledge, the jobs that have been 
done are the equal to, if not better than, other forms of 
advertising. The BANK oF SCREVEN County, Sylvania, 
Georgia, is one of this group. 

John A. Mills, Jr., president, writes: “We have used a 
16 mm. movie camera in connection with 4-H and FFA 
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club projects financed by the bank. We have also taken 
movies of anything that might interest a farmer, such 
as forest fires, seeded and protected pine groves, pas- 
tures, cattle, and other farm subjects. In our boys’ work, 
we filmed the entire cattle show for the past several 
years, which gave us a picture of practically every youth 
in the county. 

“These films were turned over to the county agent, 
who showed them in conjunction with other farm pic- 
tures at meetings throughout the county. I usually ac- 
companied the agent on these trips to talk on livestock 
production, time protection, and the like. 

‘Apparently we have created much interest in better 
livestock, as our county has held weekly sales for the 
past 12 years, which now average about $15,000 weekly. 
Formerly we had only a small number of poor grade 
cows and hogs and no public sales. 


A 4-H club baby beef winner receives one of the American Na- 
tional’s highly prized trophies at the annual Noblesville show 


Trophies 


FOR SEVERAL years the AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
of Noblesville, Indiana, has awarded trophy cups to 
these Hamilton County agricultural activities: 4-H 
Club champion heifer; 4-H champion steer; adult gold 
medal colt (usually won by a 4-H member); adult 
gold medal bull, a junior (4-H) and senior corn exhibit. 

One element in the plan which stimulates competition 
is permanent possession of the cups by the competitor 
who wins twice, irrespective of the year. 

“Tt is our thought, particularly in 4-H work,” says 
President B. F. McLaughlin, “that any other plan makes 
it impossible to win permanent possession because of the 
small number of years open to competitors. The names 
of our annual winners are engraved on the trophies. 
The various events are held annually within the county 
under the supervision of the county agent, and usually 
at the county seat. We believe our small contribution 
has been of value in developing our local agricultural 
program.” 


Farm Sales 


““CLERKING FARM sales is the best piece of advertis- 
ing we can find,” says C. A. Edmonds, vice-president 
of the CENTRAL STATE BANK of Muscatine, Iowa. 
“We do not solicit the clerking job, but our farm cus- 
tomers know we are better equipped to handle it, and 
whenever the need arises they come to us.”’ 
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Explaining the procedure, Mr. Edmonds adds: “The 
farmer uses his own judgment in his choice of auctioneer, 
but the advertising, actual clerking of the sale, and ac- 
counting is done by the bank. Occasionally a note is 
picked up for the bank but this, however, does not 
happen often nowadays. 

“Unless the sale is small we send two men to repre- 
sent the bank; one to do the actual clerking and the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


FARMING PROSPECTS —1944 

AMERICA’S FARMERS are being asked for “ more”’ 
in 1944 and that’s what they plan to deliver, says 
the War Food Administration—‘ more” planted 
acres and food produced. 

The 1944 war crop goal is 380 million planted 
acres, a 5 per cent increase over 1943. 

Maximum wartime total of land actually avail- 
able for planting to crops is only about 365 million 
acres. That total is 20 million acres larger than the 
comparable acreage for this year and is nearly 30 
million acres larger than in 1942. 

In 1943 farmers planted 360,457,000 acres of 
crops on some 340 million acres of land. This was 
accomplished by what is known as “double crop- 
ping”, the planting of two or more successive 
crops on a given acreage which otherwise would 
not produce another crop after the first one had 
been harvested. 

The same method will have to be employed in 
1944 in order to carry out the planting of 15 million 
more acres to crops than there is good land for 
such planting. Inroads will also have to be made 
on Summer fallow land and on much idle land of 
low productivity, if it does not seem feasible to 
“extend” the productivity of sufficient of the 
permanent acreage ready for crops. 

In planning for an eighth successive year of 
increased food production, shifts in farm products 
already instituted in 1943 will be carried over. In 
addition, there will be greater emphasis on things 
that can be consumed directly—dry beans, dry 
peas, vegetables, white and sweet potatoes, rice, 
peanuts and soybeans. They produce the most 
nutrients per unit of land, labor and equipment. 
There will be further shifts to oil and fiber crops 
for industry because the needs can no longer be 
met by importing materials. Changes will be seen 
all along the agricultural production front. The 
extent of shifts in crops, however, is naturally 
limited because of previous change-overs. That 
means a necessity for all possible increases in 
crop yields on existing cultivated lands and still 
further emphasis on conservation practices to up 
the land’s productivity. 

Steps are already being taken to increase the 
area of good land suitable for permanent crop use 
by means of such conservation practices, as 
well as through better farming methods, irrigation 
projects and other adjuncts to production of food 
for war. 
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or Airplane parts... 


Almost any inventory 


IGHT in the inventories listed on your customers’ 

balance sheets are-hundreds of opportunities 
for safe, easily negotiated loans. These inventories 
may be apples or airplane parts — glass or grains 
~or almost any other product or commodity. 
Backed by Lawrence System field warehouse re- 
ceipts, these inventories may be used as sound 
collateral for loans — either today or in the critical 
post-war period ahead. The goods remain right 


on the borrower’s premises without in any way 
interrupting normal marketing. Yet ‘’frozen’’ work- 
ing capital is released for further use. 


Lawrence System has successfully negotiated in- 
ventory loans with banks throughout the country 
for 30 years. Your bank can be confident that 
inventories will be handled properly and safely. 
For further details, call your nearest Lawrence 
System office. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM watchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
igen) Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City + St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis + Dallas » Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane + Honolulu 
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Merchandising (Continued) 


other to assist in the settling. We use standard forms 
providing an original and duplicate, which is turned 
over to the settling clerk as fast as the sheet is com- 
pleted. We find a big advantage in sending two men. 
When the settling clerk is not busy, he mixes with the 
crowd and frequently develops contacts in this way. 

“Our fee for this service is one per cent of the sale, 
the same as paid the auctioneer, and for this we handle 
the advertising, pay the bills and render a detailed ac- 
count of the sale with check to balance. The clerks re- 
tain.one half of the fee for themselves and the rest goes 
into the bank’s ‘other income account.’ We distribute 
the fee in this manner because it is fast, hard work, very 
tiresome and often handled in the worst weather. The 
clerks often return from a sale in the late afternoon and 
are obliged to work far into the evening preparing the 
forms and balancing the account.” 


Livestock Development 


In THE words of W. A. Grunert, cashier, SECURITY 
NATIONAL BANK of Montevideo, Minnesota, to be 
successful in promoting better livestock you just have 
to become “interested in the job, and work at it in- 
tensely.” 

“Our two executives,” he says, “are both very in- 
terested in agricultural credits and the improvement of 
local livestock. With this objective, both are in constant 
touch with farms and their livestock problems through 
regular visits in the field. These interviews very often 
bring out a suggestion or a plan whereby the bank can 
be of assistance in obtaining pure-bred stock. 

“T have resided in various sections of the state which 
have exceptional herds and it has given me an op- 
portunity to place a number of sires from these herds 
into our Western Minnesota community. My associate, 
President C. H. Klein, is more interested in sheep and 
he has made it-a point to attend all educational sessions 
of the Farm School and Extension Department of the 
state university. His work along educational lines, as a 
result of farm interviews, has been very effective. 

“Then, of course, we are in close contact with 4-H 
leaders and members, always encouraging better live- 
stock. We assist with loans, insurance and offer awards 
for outstanding performance. We have also helped spon- 
sor the annual 4-H club auction at our local county fair, 
where we purchase members’ livestock at prices sub- 
stantially above market value. 

“We are now a lend-lease livestock program for our 
trade area.” 


Prospecting 


HERMAN BRANDT, vice-president, FORRESTON (lIlli- 
nois) STATE BANK, tells of building a desirable prospect 
list for refinanced loans through a check of city and farm 
mortgages, and real estate contracts on file at the county 
seat. The information was developed in a card file 
covering: borrower’s name, date of mortgage, date 
recorded, book and page number, amount, amount of 
semi-annual payments, and description of lands. The 
area covered was the home and four adjoining townships 
where, the survey revealed, the Federal Land bank held 
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some 102 loans in force. A test letter to 15 prospects, 
outlining the advantages of refinancing through a loca! 
institution, brought one $12,000 mortgage back home 
and six other prospects expressed considerable interest in 
the plan. These refinanced loans are being made at a 
4 per cent rate, with a payment on the principal on in- 
terest dates in an amount convenient to the prospect. 
Says Mr. Brandt: “We hope to be able to increase our 
farm loans by quite a substantial amount.” 


Extraneous Services 


It Is part of a day’s work in Laurel, Iowa, for the 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK to draw leases, deeds, mort- 
gages and other papers, for the town boasts no attorney- 
at-law. Whenever there is an attorney involved in the 
transaction, the bank requests the use of his services. 
The farm leases are the standard Eldridge forms and 
technically cover every legal point, except rent and the 
division of crops. 

Neither is it unusual for a farm customer to drop by 
the bank and have a business letter typewritten by the 
bank’s secretary. This service, for which there is no 
charge, is done in the spirit of helpfulness and good will. 


Annual Tour 


THE WILLARD (Ohio) UniTED BANK has an interest- 
ing custom which develops good will and gains consid- 
erable local publicity. 

Each year the bank selects a group of girls, some 
15 or more, who have won 4-H club prizes or who have 
attained high scholastic standing, for a mid-Winter trip 
to Cleveland. 

Chaperoned by President J. E. Wise, Mrs. Wise, 
and one or two local home economics teachers, the 
party visits the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
one of the large commercial banks where a tour is ar- 
ranged, luncheon at the Mid-Day Club, a shopping and 
sight-seeing trip through the large department stores, 
then to Terminal Tower, and back home. 

Planned in the height of the holiday season, these 
trips always have some highlight adventure for the 
party. All expenses, of course, are on the bank. 

Other banks have reported similar projects, some in 
conjunction with 4-H club awards, some for employees, 
and some for special school classes. 


Here’s a group picture of the Willard United Bank party inspect- 
ing the safe deposit department of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, during their annual trip last month 
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SEFULNESS 


comes from easily changed control 


Srop Bars—which control the 
functioning of National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines 
—can be changed in less than a 
minute to permit use of the ma- 
chine for any number of different 
accounting jobs. 


Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, 

proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" 

with three stars * * for “un- 
ceasing excellence” in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


344 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Withholding Taxes on Christmas Gifts 


ACH Christmas a bank has been giving each member 

EK of its staff $20, irrespective of length of service. In 

1943 it did not get special permission to increase 

this bonus. Questions: (1) Is the amount subject to with- 

holding tax? (2) If so, may the bank pay the tax and give 
the employee the full $20? 

The current payment tax act requires an employer to 
withhold the tax on all remuneration for services, which, 
according to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, includes 
Christmas gifts. In legal theory the employee receives 
$20, and, therefore, reports this amount in his income 
tax return although the bank withholds $4 and he 
receives only $16 in cash. Since the bank has no 
permission to increase its bonus it cannot, for its staff 
generally, pay $20 in cash and withhold $5, which, 
according to the law, would increase the bonus from $20 
to $25. 


Photographing of deposit slips 


Should a bank decide to make microfilm photographs of 
deposit tickets to save storage space, what legal complica- 
tions are likely to arise should the bank be called upon to 
exhibit a deposit ticket or to give testimony based upon the 
jilm rather than the original ticket? 

It is a safe banking practice to photograph deposit 
slips, retain the film for future reference, and return 
the originals to the customers. Under the technical 
“best evidence rule,” a copy of a written document can- 
not be inserted in evidence when the original is available. 
As a corollary, a copy of a document cannot be intro- 
duced where the original has been deliberately destroyed 
under certain unusual circumstances. It is assumed that 
any controversy relative to the contents of a deposit slip 
will be between the bank and the depositor. It is the 
depositor’s duty to retain the deposit slips if he does not 
wish to have the bank introduce the photograph in 
evidence. “Paton’s Digest,” 1940, Volume I, p. 609, 
Opinion 18B:4, is to the effect that the voluntary 
destruction by a bank in good faith of an original docu- 
ment does not bar it from introducing a photographic 
copy. For the stronger reason, it can introduce a copy 
when it has delivered the original to the depositor. 

It seems better to return the original deposit tickets 
to the depositor rather than to destroy them, because 


it makes even more clear the right of the bank to intro-° 


duce a copy in evidence and because it serves the 
convenience of both the bank and the depositor to have 
the slips in the possession of the depositor. If, for 
example, a depositor wants information as to the con- 
tents of a ticket, he can get this readily from his files 
and the bank is saved the inconvenience of consulting 
the film and answering the inquiry. 


No Tax for Safekeeping War Bonds 
Tue Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
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ruled that a small charge by a bank for safekeeping 
sealed envelopes containing War Bonds is not subject 
to the 20 per cent Federal tax on safe deposit rentals 
imposed by Internal Revenue Code, §1850, although 
the receipt is for the envelope instead of the bonds 
themselves. 


Accounts Receivable — Uniform Legislation 


Two new items on this page last month relative to 
assignment of accounts receivable need further atten- 
tion. The special committee of the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws will begin 
sessions at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at 2 P.M., January 
8, 1944, to hear those interested in uniform legislation 
on this subject. The hearings will continue on January 9 
and, if necessary, on January 10. Those desiring to 
testify will have an opportunity to do so. As an alter- 
native, written communications can be sent at any 
time to the chairman. The members of the. committee 
other than L. Barrett Jones of Jackson, Mississippi, 
chairman, are: J. C. Dezendorf, Dey, Hampson & 
Nelson, Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon; H. C. 
Havighurst, 357 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Benjamin A. Moore, Moore & Mouzon, 1 Broad Street, 
Charleston, S. C.; and Sidney Teiser, Teiser & Keller, 
Morgan Building, Portland, Oregon. 

The Vardaman Shoe Company case, which if affirmed 
on appeal or followed by other cases, would subject to 
risk accounts receivable financing on a non-notification 
basis in many, if not most, of the non-notification states 
led a midwest banker to write: “This situation is really 
getting quite serious and I think the banks ought to 
take some concerted action to try to get it corrected.” 
Such concerted action might be directed to an amend- 
ment to Bankruptcy Act, §60a, uniform state legislation, 
the obtaining of other court decisions in conflict with 
the Vardaman Shoe Co., case, or the reversal of that 
case. It is not certain that there will be further court 
developments in that case because of efforts to reorgan- 
ize the shoe company. 


Tax Discrimination Against State Banks 


Fiorina in 1943, following the example of South 
Carolina in 1925, enacted legislation prohibiting taxes 
upon state banks not paid by national banks. This would 
in Florida bar taxation on tangible personal property, 
on intangible property, and license taxes totaling 75 
cents to $1 for each thousand dollars of capital. The 
difficulty that a statute of this kind does not bind a 
future legislature was overcome by New York in 1938 
by the adoption of a constitutional provision to this 
effect. The problem is an important one for more than 
half of the states discriminate in taxes against their 
state banks. The Attorney General of Florida has sug- 
gested that the constitutionality of the statute be tested 
in the state supreme court. 
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Here’s Bank Personnel Administration 
WITHOUT 


Graph-A-Matic brings to your per- visible margin is each employee’s _jective facts, we urge you to study 
sonnel administration a graphic name, office, department, date of _ the practical ideas illustrated in our 
presentation of the quality of each next salary review, pay basis, and new folder — “Behind Sound Per- 
employee’s performance, as deter- other pertinent data. And merely sonnel Decisions . .. Facts!’’ Write, 
mined by supervisors’ ratings. by flipping up the card you have phone or wire our nearest Branch 
An exclusive feature of the Kardex each employee’s complete history Office for your free copy. 
Visible System of Administrative % your fingertips eee the full detail The “Fact-Power” generated by 
Control, this Remington Rand de- seven all-inclusive personnel rec- = Kardex and Graph-A-Matic is being 
velopment charts employee effi- fds in one place! utilized in connection with many 
ciency on the visible margin of each NEW INFORMATION. Because other bank operating records. One 
record card, serving as a “moving it’s so important to your organiza- of our Systems and Methods Tech- 
finger” to guide you unerringly in tion and to yourself that promotions nicians will gladly discuss with you 
making accurate and fair decisions. be made on the basis of clear, ob- its value in your bank. 
Information highlighted by the 
Graph-A-Matic signal is amply sub- 
Staintiated. On the famous Kardex SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


January 1944 
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Consumer Credit 


Has Work to Do 


ERNEST P. JONES, JR. 


MR. JONES is assistant commissioner, Federal Housing 
Administration. 


challenge to the private enterprise system in 
‘the post-war period will be to accomplish and to 


sustain something approximating total employ- 
ment. Most observers agree that the stability of our way 
of life and our way of doing business depends upon the 
accomplishment of this objective. It will not be an easy 
job. Its fulfillment calls for concerted planning now and 
concerted action later by every part of American busi- 
ness. 

The Department of Commerce says we must make 
jobs for 56 million wage earners in order to reach full em- 
ployment in: the post-war period: Assuming a 40-hour 
week, and at 1942 prices, that level in economic activity 
will result in a gross annual product of $165 billions. 
This is an annual output approximately 50 per cent 
higher than that of 1940. 

This level of economic activity can be achieved only 
if business is able to produce and consumers are able to 
buy approximately 50 per cent more goods than they 
ever had before. But it won’t just happen. Business men 
—manufacturers, retailers, bankers—must make bold 
plans and take bold action if the goal is to be reached. 


Waar role will consumer credit play in this post-war 
world? 


Many conservative bankers have been inclined to 
look upon consumer credit with some skepticism— 
as an economic accessory (and not always an alto- 
gether sound one) rather than as an economic neces- 
sity. In connection with certain types of so-called 
consumer credit, the suspicion may be well founded. 
But in the age of complex capitalism in which we live, 
it can be shown that credit for consumer durable goods 
—such things as refrigerators, furniture, home re- 
pairs and modernization, etc.,—is an essential and 
necessary economic service. 


It is well known that for the manufacturer there is a 
considerable time lag between the making of plans and 
the final sale of the product to consumers. Banks long 
ago developed commercial credit facilities to tide the 
manufacturer over this lag in his production by advanc- 
ing him funds to pay for labor, materials and overhead 
before the final product was marketed. Less well recog- 
nized, however, is the fact that there is a consumption 
lag in connection with consumer durable goods. A family 
which lays out money for a refrigerator or a coat of paint 
for the house, does not actually consume either imme- 
diately. In the case of the refrigerator the family is buy- 
ing a continuous stream of refrigeration service which 
projects several years into the future. The beauty and 
protection which the paint affords, similarly, are not 
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consumed at once, but over years. In reality, consumer 
durable goods constitute family capital expenditures. 
Thus, it is altogether proper that for such family ex- 
penditures, credit should be advanced to finance the 
time lag in consumption. 

Viewed in this light, consumer credit takes on a new 
dignity and economic importance. 

Consumer durable goods have long been the back- 
bone of our industrialized economy. In the post-war 
world many think they will play an even greater part. 
If our economy is to reach the high level of output re- 
quired to achieve total employment there must be an 
effective demand for a considerably increased quantity 
of consumer durable goods. A large part of this demand 
will have to be provided through credit. This means that 
consumer credit must be available in a volume much 
greater than in any pre-war year. 

Will existing consumer credit outlets stand this much 
expansion? Several plans aimed at expanding consumer 
credit facilities have been advanced. 


One of the simplest and most obvious solutions, per- 
haps, would consist of increased participation by com- 
mercial banks providing credit for consumer durable 
goods. Experience of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in connection with its insurance of consumer loans 
under Title I of the National Housing Act indicates that 
the bulk of the consumer credit by commercial banks is 
now being provided by a relatively few institutions and 
that only about one out of five commercial banks are 
actively engaged in making consumer loans. Participa- 
tion in FHA’s Title I insurance is a fairly reliable indi- 
cation of consumer credit activities by commercial 
banks. About 53 per cent of consumer loans insured un- 
der Title I have been made by commercial banks. How- 
ever, 150 institutions accounted for better than a half of 
all Title I business done by commercial banks. 


It seems evident from this that there is much room 
for an expansion of consumer credit facilities among 
commercial banks. To accomplish such an expan- 
sion, it would be necessary for more banks to set up 
consumer credit departments, to acquire experienced 
consumer credit personnel and to go out after the busi- 
ness. For volume is the secret of success in consumer 
credit. The experience of many banks insuring 
their consumer loans under Title I indicates that, 
with reasonable volume, profit margin is favorable. 


Perhaps the facilities for consumer credit can be ex- 
panded in other ways as well. But in any case, the time 
has come for bankers to consider seriously the major 
part consumer credit can and must play in the post- 
war economy, and to see that consumer credit facilities 
are provided which will be adequate to provide the 
volume called for by a full employment level. 
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huck-tratlers Shuttle Shells 
For Shickelgruber 


The Nazis and Japs didn’t order 
what the Hunter Manufacturing 
Corporation is producing, but 
they’re taking delivery every day. 
For the Hunter plant is turning out 
shells for our armed forces. 

Naturally, production is under 
pressure. There’s a lot of material 
to move . . . projectile and fuse 
parts and finished shells . . . and 
it must move quickly and safely. 

Fruehauf Trailers took over the 
job a year or more ago because 
they could carry up to three times 
as big loads as could the trucks pre- 
viously used . . . and also because 
they could be “shuttled”, multiply- 
ing their efficiency still further. 


Truck and Driver Never Idle 

“Shuttling” means that one truck 
handles two or more Trailers. While 
one Trailer is being loaded at a 
powder magazine and a second is 
being unloaded at the shell plant, 
the truck and driver are en route 
with the third Trailer. Truck and 
driver are always busy .. . there’s no 
waste of manpower or equipment. 


January 1944 


Trailer loads range up to 20 tons, 
yet they’re pulled by 3-ton trucks. 
This fact, plus the “shuttling”, en- 
ables the five Fruehauf Trailers and 
two trucks in the Hunter fleet to 
do the work which, company offi- 
cials estimate, would otherwise re- 
quire ten trucks. 


Over-the-Road “Conveyor” 


Trailer advantages don’t stop 
there, though. Since the Trailers 
are loaded direct from the shell 
assembly line, they save factory 
storage space and one extra han- 
dling. They do many emergency 
jobs, too. For instance, there was the 
quick trip to Detroit for a dras- 
tically needed 15-ton machine tool, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « 
World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


The Hunter Manufac- 
turing Corporation was 
among the first Ameri- 
can companies to get 
into production of heavy 
artillery shells. The 
illustration shows the 


™ filling of TNT shells. 


which saved at least a precious week. 


The Hunter experiences are typi- 
cal of thousands of others in more 
than one hundred different lines of 
business... where Trailers are 
doing work that couldn’t be done as 
well, if at all, by any other method. 


Ready hie Display in Your Lobby 


This colorful exhibit 
. showing graphic | 
examples of the way | 
motor transport is | 
helping to win the 
war...and designed 
to aid in the promo- 
tion of War Bonds 
. .. is ready for your use without cost. Your 
bank will be added to the schedule on request. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Service in All Principal Cities 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 
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THE INVASION FRONTS 


The softening up process is carried out in devastating 
patterns of bomb bursts, planted with precision by deadly 
aircraft. They undertake destruction of enemy capacity to 
wage war, by striking ceaselessly—allowing no respite, 
no opportunity to rebuild, no future but futility and defeat. 


Incessant, heavy bombing requires countless preliminary 
hours of planning and figuring to keep at flood tide the 
flow of fuel, supplies, spare parts, bombs, bullets, clothing 
Burroughs is manufacturing and and food on which success depends. 


en pene: aan To cope with this tremendous volume of figuring, 
bombsight —one of the most 


delicate and precise mechanisms Burroughs machines by the thousand are producing fast 
ever devised. results that expedite the work, accurate results that meet 
Precision-built accounting and the rigid requirements of war. 

figuring machines are also being 
produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government 
and other vital war activities. 


Norden Bombsights 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Job Yardstick 


Tus is how one bank tackled the cur- 
rently important issue of job classifica- 
tion. Leslie K. Curry, vice-president of 
the MERCANTILE-COMMERCE BANK AND 
Trust Company, St. Louis, who wrote 
in the October 1943, issue of BANKING 
on this subject, reports his procedure: 

“The measurement of all jobs was 
handled by a committee, whose first 
step was to call in each department 
head. After considerable discussion of 
each departmental job, the number of 
points of rating with respect to each job 
factor was entered on a master form, in 
a column headed ‘D. H.’ Next, the Per- 
sonnel Department expressed its opin- 
ion in terms of points of rating in the 
column headed ‘P. D.’ Following this, 
the employee doing the job, or a repre- 
sentative number of employees doing 
the same job, were interviewed, and 
their opinions of the job in terms of 
point rating were entered on the form, 
in a column headed ‘E.’ 

“Tf there was a variance of more than 
three points of rating between the opin- 
ion of the department head, the em- 
ployee, or the Personnel Department, 
some employee who had previously held 
the job in question was interviewed and 
his opinion, expressed in points of rat- 
ing, was entered on the form in a column 
headed ‘O.’ Finally, in conference with 
the Personnel Department, the depart- 
ment head, and others, a composite 
score was agreed upon and entered on 
the form in a column designated av- 
erage. 

“With a sufficient number of jobs 
thus rated, it was possible to relate the 
points of rating to the salary range in 
effect, and to make whatever range re- 
vision appeared necessary. 

“The merit rating form was com- 
pleted by a division, department and/or 
section head, from time to time, with 
respect to every individual employee in 
his charge, and, as requested, on specific 
cases. The merit rating was reduced toa 
numerical score through the expedient 
of assigning a score of zero for the aver- 
age of any trait, with two plus, or 
minus, for each step above or below 
average. 

“The progress form was arranged to 
provide information concerning both 
the job and the employee doing the 
with the upper section reserved for re- 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


porting the progress of the individual. 
These forms follow the employee re- 
gardless of the job classification to 
which he may ultimately be promoted. 
A line at the bottom of this form was 
added for filing in a visible index binder.” 


Merit Rating Form 


THE MERCANTILE-COMMERCE merit 
rating form provided space for the em- 
ployee’s name, date, department, and 
blank for rater’s signature. Various rat- 
ing points were set up as follows: 


1. As to APPEARANCE, the employee 
——_—Makes the best possible impression 
___Is extremely neat and pleasing 
——_Is neat and pleasing 
———Is neutral and unimpressive 
___Is slovenly and unattractive 
—Is 


2. As to INITIATIVE 
—_—Pushes work through on own re- 
sponsibility 
——_—Depends slightly on others 
—__Needs direction and help in many 


cases 
—__Needs considerable supervision 
——_—Must always be told what to do. 


Other points of rating included on the 
form are: Quality of work, interest and 
application, effect on coworkers, quan- 
tity of work, ability to handle public, 
ability to supervise, and gradings as to 
speed and accuracy. 


Resolution 


January 1944—another war year— 
another year to resolve on cutting 
sharper corners on equipment and sup- 
plies; to step up conservation. 


Point rating form used by the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
as described in the accompanying item. Composite score is listed under column “Av.” 


Job Classification/Salary Standardization 


POINT RATING SCORE 


JOB FACTOR 
Formal 
Education 
Experience 


General 
Intelligence 


Initiative 
Effort 
Responsibility 
Personality 
Leadership 
Cooperation 


Age 


REMARKS 
pu.| |pp.| o. | ae 
Point Rating | 
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As supply shelves prove, we’ve all 
learned to do without “essential” ma- 
terials; we’ve learned to hold “‘last leg” 
equipment in service; in good truth, 
we’ve learned to revise our thinking and 
do the same job, and a bigger job, with 
less and less. 

While banks have, as a: rule, always 
been economy-minded, and in recent 
years lowered earnings have forced more 
drastic cuts in operating expenses, there 
are still items which, given further 
study, may be pared without affecting 
efficiency. 

Paper is item No. 1, and at this point 
it is a Critical material. WPB, through 
the printing trades, is conducting a na- 


tionwide paper conservation and salvage 
drive in an effort to avoid a serious 
shortage. Banks, being important paper 
users, are being urged to cooperate in 
every way possible. 

An immediate contribution may be 
made by checking files and storage 
rooms, and clearing out old material to 
be sold to local waste material dealers, 
or donated to the Salvation Army, the 
Boy Scouts, or to local Defense Council 
Salvage committees. 

Through the year, a greater contribu- 
tion can be made by working more 
closely with your stationer and printer. 
The printing trades, under WPB order, 
are obliged to abide by definite limited 


Nation-wide 


Contacts 


Built up over a period of 80 years 
of service to correspondent banks, 
the nation-wide contacts of The 
First National of Chicago assure 
prompt efficient handling of all 
bank-to-bank services. 


Your account is invited. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


quotas on paper supplies and, in tum, 
they are forced to pass this form of ra. 
tioning on to their customers. Conse. 
quently, when they suggest a change jp 
quality, quantity or printing methods 
with a view to saving paper, it should he 
accepted as a matter of mutual interest. 

In the near future, the bank stationers 
group, through their parent organize. 
tion—the Lithographers National Aggpo. 
ciation—will canvass their membership 
for specific recommendations on bank. 
ing forms. Their plan, when ready, will 
undoubtedly be submitted for the in. 
formation of bankers. 

In the current paper situation no 
economy is too small to warrant your 
consideration. For example, one bank 
which issued passbooks to every new 
account began to ask each customer 
“Do you want a passbook?” Some 5) 
per cent said, ‘““No—it is not neces. 
sary.” Other simple, but important pa 
per economies have been made in order 
ing shorter forms, half-sized letterheads, 
reducing envelope size and limiting in 
ventories generally. 

One other point is being stressed— 
give the printer a break on deliveries; 
place your orders reasonably in ad- 
vance, avoid when possible rush jobs. 

BANKING is making a national can- 
vass of paper conservation and salvage 
ideas and will report its findings in the 
next issue. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The Society for Savings of Cleveland—a 
mutual savings bank—attacks inflation trend 
with this “Spendicitis” campaign 


WATCH OUT... 
FOR “SPENDICITIS”! 


There's a new disease that may get you before you know it: Spend 
icitis— it attacks the pocketbook and raises hob with it. You spend 
money hand over fist — buy things you don't really need — put yout 
dollars into semi-wasteful things instead of helping the war effort 
(and yourself) to the limit. 

And the most treacherous part of all 1s that st cheats you out of a 
lot of fun in future, when there will be so many more things to 
choose from. 

So guard against Spendicitis now! Buy War Bonds and save reg 
ularly at Society. That's how you can be sure of hanging on to your 
money for the future—and helping win the war now 


Boriety Sasings 


THE PEOPLE'S BANK ON PUBLIC SQUARE 


BANKING 
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The 


Pupuic NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Another leading bank 


using 
Hammermill Safety 


We are proud that checks of 
The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York are 
printed on Hammermill Safety. 
This is one of the many distin- 
guished banking institutions 
which it is our privilege to serve. 
The check shown at right is on —— 
The main office of The Public 
Straight Line Hammermill Safety National Bank and Trust Company of 
New York at 37 Broad Street, 
with the surface seal of The Public New York City. 


National Bank and Trust Co. 


2 


FOUNDED 1898 


| 
| 
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METHODS—Continued 


Fuel Leaks 


Wir ALL the heating fuel troubles, it 
behooves the commercial user to guard 
against waste. And the greatest fuel 
waster, we’re told, is the open door. The 
* British war fuel conservationists have 
figured the whole thing out scientifi- 
cally. Take an example: If you want to 
maintain an indoor temperature of 65 
degrees on a 32 degree day, you have to 
raise the temperature of every square 
foot of air entering your building by 33 
degrees. On a given day, the British 


tested in a 50 square foot area, inside the 
entrance of a building, the cold air 
velocity at 300 feet per minute, which 
in terms of volume (area of opening 
times velocity) totaled 15,000 cubic 
feet per minute. To raise the heat of this 
volume of air to 65 degrees required 
9,400 B. T. U.’s per minute, or approxi- 
mately 60 pounds of coal per hour. A 
check on this particular building over a 
two-week period showed a coal waste of 
16 tons due to door draft. 

If you don’t have an anemometer 
handy, you can take Britain’s word for 
it that fuel leaks are important and 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


— adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


should be plugged wherever possible 
Have the janitor check the springs ang 
pneumatic closing devices on door 
throughout the building. On multi-dog 
entrances, it would be practical to limit 
traffic to one or two doors. The dolla 
cost of fuel saved may not amount f 
much, but it is the fuel itself that county 
these days. 
Promotion 

TEN GENERAL ideas which banks 
might use in selling bonds during the 
Fourth War Loan drive this month: 

Displays in and about bank premises 

Newspaper advertising 

Speechmaking, broadcasts 

Stunts, like offering jeep rides to bond 
buyers : 

Contests between bank sales teams 

Contests between branches (quota 
basis) 

Organize special purpose drives (“ Buy 
a Bomber,”’ etc.) 

Enclose printed reminders. with bank 
statements 

Employ novelties: buttons or certifi- 
cates to buyers. 

Personally talk to individual cus 
tomers on the phone, or when they visit 
the bank. 


$1,000 Club 


IN THE last War Loan drive, the PEo 
PLES NATIONAL Bank of Kingfisher, 
Oklahoma, was handed a real job. Due 
to crop failures, the people of the section 
had little money available for invest 
ment in ““E” bonds, which meant that 
if the quota was to be met large ip 
vestors had to be found. 

The bank took a nice round figure— 
$1,000, and organized a bond buyes 
club with that amount as the goal. A 
blue “V” on white paper about four 
inches square with “ Member Thousand 
Dollar Club” printed in red inside the 
letter, was printed as the club’s official 
emblem. Each purchaser was given one 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


A number of banks have found War Bond 

gift certificates like the one below quite 

popular. Could be used for birthdays and 
other occasions during the year 


TO 


This to advise that $ Series 
heen prorchased for you, registered ax follows. 


WAR BOND 


cppreciation of the many Sacrifices you are this 
SECOND WORLD WAR. 


pS ‘ 
ke 
= 
BANKING 
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NEW DIEBOLD PRODUCTS 


a "Visible Records Equipment Company, producers of Tra-Dex and Flex-Site equipment, is now a 


( _ division of Diebold, Incorporated 
= 


or VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES 


nd 
Ideal for machine or hand posted 
; records. Thousands of records, with 
three-way visible margins, are at the 
uy operator's finger tips. Sectional and 
manifold models in a wide range 
of capacities, and accommodating 
if cards of any size from 3x5 to 15x12 


The advantages of bound and loose [e ; VISIBLE BOOKS 
leaf books plus visibility. A method 


of record-keeping that is preferred 

by many because of the convenience 

of portability, ease of operation and 

the adaptability to record forms of 
all types and sizes. 


BESS 


> 


WORTHY COMPANIONS TO 


SERRE: 


ROTARY FILE 


The sensation for smooth record-keeping 
routines. A wheel brings any one of 6000 records 
instantly to hand. Speeds finding, filing, posting. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


DIEBOLD — 


“Systems to Fit the Routine” 


CARDINEER TRA DEX FLEX SITE 
ROTARY FILES VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOKS 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM - SPEED THE WORK~ REDUCE THE COST 
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METHODS—Continued 


ungummed emblem for whatever use he 
saw fit, and several gummed labels to 
stick on his windshield, for his home, 
store or office windows. 

The goal set by President Brigham 
for the club drive was $300,000—or 
more than half the county’s quota. The 
club gathered in a membership of 238 
individuals and final sales totaled 
$311,000. 


Pennies 


THE Hospitat Trust 


happen in 
CINCINNATI! 


Company, Providence, is another bank 
which backed the Treasury, appeal to 
stop penny hoarding. H. A. Bokelund, 
advertising manager, reports that the 
bank’s campaign consisted of a four- 
column advertisement in Providence, 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket newspa- 
pers, with a 20-word radio spot an- 
nouncement each evening for a one-week 
period. 

The day after the ad first appeared 
66,500 pennies were turned in at the 
bank. They came out of jugs, piggie 
banks and whatnot, and have continued 
to,return in increasing volume. 


Mr. Bokelund says: “ Our newspapen 
gave us a number of excellent ney, 
items. All in all, it has proved a mog 
successful venture, not only in getting 
sorely needed pennies into circulation, 
but in getting out-of-the-ordinary pup. 
licity for the bank. It has proved, too, 
that the public gladly cooperates whe, 
they are given the facts.” 


Cashing Checks 


THE BANK OF MANHATTAN Coy. 
PANY, New York City, issues a timely 
warning to dependents of members oj 
the armed forces and others who regy. 
larly receive U. S. Government checks, 


- and to storekeepers and others who ar 


\ 


BIG THINGS 


Mesaic mural in concourse, 
Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Your Grandfather wouldn't recognize 
the sleepy old River Town of yes- 
terday 
today. Here’s a husky giant of a 
city, sweating at the big business of 


if he could see Cincinnati 


War. Building tools. Shaping gears. 
Handling mountains of freight and hauling coal out of the hills. 


We're proud to be part of the graceful past of Cincinnati. But we're 
prouder to be a vital part of a vital present. We, too, are sweating with 
our neighbors at the business of War. And like them, we're building for 
the bigger business of the Peace to come. 


Cincinnati is a good place in which to plan your Future. We can help you 
do business in the City Where Big Things Happen. 


the FIFTH THIRD ||NION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


asked to cash such checks. 

In a striking leaflet, the bank wams 
against the growing racket of thieves 
and forgers in the traffic of stolen Gov. 
ernment checks. It points out that there 
is no time limit as to when the Gover. 
ment can call upon an individual to pay 
back the amount of the check cashed 
with a forged endorsement. This may 
happen 10 or more years later, after all 
trace of the party for whom the check 
was cashed is lost. 

One safeguard, suggests the folder, is 
to direct the individual to the nearest 
bank. 

The folder has been published in sup- 
port of the United States Secret Service 
“Know Your Endorser” campaign. It 
is distributed over-the-counter in the 
bank’s city and borough branches. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


“Look. Ahead” is the current advertising 
theme for the Third National of Nashville. 
Good reminder for post-war bank services 


FOR THE CARS 
You ARE Gotug To BUY 


Mayhe you can't get a new cor now. But you are going to 
buy one some day 


When you do, Third National Bank will be ready with 
money to help you finance its purchase. Our Automobile 
Loan Department is in active operation today. It is pre- 
pared to be still more active when the new car market 
really opens up. Look ahead—with Third National—as 
you think about the new car you plan to buy. 

If you are entitled to a new car now, ask your dealer about 
the Third National lean plan. If you are baying # used 
car, also ask about this plan. And remember, too, that 
your present automobile is good security for » loan from 
Third National. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


Lock Ahead, with NATIONAL 
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The machine that discovered 100 people 


EED help? So did this Chicago manufacturer. He 

put in Addressograph simplified business methods 

—with revolutionary results! He found he could transfer 
100 men and women to more vital jobs in office and shop 
—jobs they liked better and where they were worth more. 


He found—as thousands of others are finding—that 
Addressograph can bring to paperwork the same sav- 
ings of time and money, the same increase in efficiency, 
as mass production brought to factories. It is a new 
science, with unlimited opportunities of savings for 
every American business. 


Addressograph machines write payrolls and divi- 
dends, personnel records and job tickets, tool crib 
records and shipping lists—in fact anything that re- 
quires accuracy, speed and low cost in repeated writing. 


Addressograph (with Multigraph, made by the same 
company) can save you time and money in 80% of the 
paperwork you do. You have the. machines; let us 
show you how they can make more money for you now 
and for all the years to come. Write or call Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland and _ ll 
principal cities of the world. 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


Addressagraph 


US PAL OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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METHODS—Continued 


Farm Film 


“Sotprers of the Soil,” a new 40- 
minute motion picture, will be of spe- 
cial interest to those banks which have 
been borrowing commercial films for 
* farm group meetings. 

Produced in Hollywood with an all- 
Hollywood cast and sponsored by Du 
Pont, this film will be made available 
nationally as rapidly as prints can be 
turned out. Pre-viewers describe it as a 
total departure from the usual type of 
sponsored films of the past. 

The picture is a dramatic portrayal of 


how one American farmer, John Landis, 
found his answer to the duty-call of his 
country when his older brother, David, 
a sergeant of Marines, was invalided 
home from the battlefront. Covering a 
generation of life on the Landis family’s 
farm, the whole broad sweep of agricul- 
ture in its relation to the war and the 
pressing need for food and fiber passes 
under review. 

The purpose of the film, say the spon- 
sors, are twofold: to help the war effort 
with emphasis on food production, and 
to aid the farmer by outlining the abun- 
dance of scientific methods and equip- 
ment at his command as the result of 


Central Hanover has wide experience 


in .handling and expediting the vol- 


ume of business that comes to a New 


York correspondent. 


Central Hanover advises with bank 


customers on their own. investment 


portfolios. 


And Central Hanover gives unusual 


requests the active, personal attention 


of officers acquainted with conditions 


in every section of the United States. 


CENTRAL 
HANOVER BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY ~— 
NEW YORK 


chemical accomplishments made during 
the past 10 years. 


Travelers Cheques 


To wHat extent are travelers cheques 
being used by the armed forces? Since 
banks account for a tremendous sale 
volume of this medium of exchange, we 
were prompted to relay this query to the 
American Express Company. 

In reply we learn that intensive pro- 
motions have been sponsored since the 
start of the war in all of the small pub- 
lications of Army camps and _ naval 
bases, in college papers where officers are 
training, and all magazines reaching 
officers, and those like Our Army and 
Our Navy—aimed more toward inter- 
esting non-commissioned officers; also, 
in special service magazines and in news- 
papers published in towns near training 
camps. 

Concurrently, a campaign aimed at 
familiarizing mew and inexperienced 
hotel, store and transportation company 
employees with the medium and the 
simple requirements for their encash- 
ment has been sponsored. 

Arrangements were made where pos- 
sible for cheque sale at camps and bases 
and wherever large groups of military 
personnel were assembled. 

Very few instances, according to the 
company, have been reported even in 
foreign areas where cashing difficulties 
have been experienced, for it seems the 
American tourist over the years has 
done a thorough educational job. 

The demand for travelers cheques 
among service men is continually in- 
creasing. An interesting phase of present- 
day use is that thousands of young peo- 
ple are being educated to this form of 
money protection—which means greater 
sales potentialities some day for over- 
the-counter bank sales. 


Dormancy 


THE COMMITTEE on Public Informa- 
tion of the Savincs BANKs ASSOCIATION 
or New York State has an idea that 
will help solve the problem of dormant 
accounts, which have tended to increase 
under wartime conditions. 

The idea is a “dormant account reg- 
istry.” Such a booklet would contain, 
by city and by the depositor’s name 
with the bank “keyed” by letter, a 
complete listing of all dormant accounts 
in savings banks throughout the state. 

With war production taking thou- 
sands of families from one community 
to another, the compilation of such 4 
listing on a statewide basis would prob- 
ably aid in locating many depositors 
whose accounts would eventually be 
turned over to the state. 
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ideas Sell War Bonds 


HeRE ARE some bond selling ideas 
culled from the U. S. Treasury publica- 
tion Farm Bond Aids which may help 
you fill quotas in the Fourth War Loan 
drive this month: 


By a unique plan developed by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, farm- 
ers now have an opportunity to pay for 
bulls with bonds. It works this way: 
Breeders offer Guernsey bulls for $75, 
$100, $150, $200 or up in Series E War 
Bonds. To get a $100 bull, you purchase 
a $100 bond (which costs $75) and have 
it made out in the name of the seller. 
The program may be adaptable locally. 


* 


There’s still plenty of time to ar- 
range mid-Winter harvest festivals, din- 
ners, pie suppers and other community 
events to sell bonds. A statewide con- 
test could be started on which com- 
munity could sell the most bonds during 
these events. Or similar contests could 
be cooked up on a county basis. 


* 


During the last campaign, the Farm 
Credit Administration of Springfield, 
Ohio, offered $3,400 in a total of 90 War 
Bond prizes for the best 100-word letters 
on “Why I Buy War Bonds.” The 
awards were equally divided between 
farm boys and girls under 18 years of 
age and farm people 18 and over. Per- 
haps a bank sponsored letter-writing 
contest would stir greater sales locally. 


* 


Salesmen boost their sales by selling 
the “sizzle” along with the “steak.” 
They ask “which do you want?” instead 
of “do you want it?” Sell the “sizzles” in 
War Bonds, Sell the “bargains” and the 
“benefits.” Ask investors if they want 
three or four bonds and not if they 
want to buy some bonds. 


* 


A weekly or bi-weekly tip sheet of 
promotion suggestion is being issued 
to county war finance chairmen by Wes- 
ley Green, agricultural manager in Ohio. 
This gives him an opportunity to keep 
them posted on farm income, special 
promotion suggestions, and serves as 
an exchange of ideas to sell more bonds 
to farmers. With bank aid, perhaps 
your local committee would benefit by 
such a publication during the drive. 


* 


Inaugurate a War Bond safe-keeping 
service. It encourages more sales. 
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Coming Fwents 


Cast Their Shadows 


Before Them 


The pattern of the Post War World 
begins to appear in the day-to-day 
news from Washington, London 
and Moscow—a world with new 
borders, new national and inter- 
national responsibilities and new 
concepts of life, liberty, and the 


‘pursuit of happiness. 


For American business there will 
be larger opportunities, wider ho- 
rizons, and many new problems. 
The Philadelphia National is linked 
with great financial institutions at 
home and abroad, and when Peace 
returns will be able to offer to its 
customers efficient and experienced 
world-wide service. 


LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources over $750,000,000 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT (NSURANCE CORPORATION 
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North of the Border 


OUR years of war have placed a 
Press burden on the 10 chartered 

banks of Canada which have been 
required to handle a vastly increased 
volume of business with staffs whose 
experienced ranks are greatly depleted. 
Approximately 8,400 men and women 
have been granted leave of absence to 
serve in the armed forces and auxiliary 
services. Their places have been taken 
in most instances by women, over 
17,000 of whom are now employed by 


| 
| 


the banks as compared with 5,200 
before the War. 

To effect an economy of manpower 
some 230 branches have been closed 
since 1939—a decrease of 7 per cent of 
the offices open at that time. National 
Selective Service has given the banks 
virtually no priority in obtaining re- 
placements, but to date bank employees 
have been exempt from the provisions 
of all compulsory labor transfer orders. 

In addition to financing the expanded 


“We mutual ly pledge to each other 


our lives, our fortunes, - 


and our sacred honour.” 


SAINT 


homas Jefferson 
a The Declaration of Independence 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


réquirements of industry, the chartered 
banks have assumed fresh responsi. 
bilities on behalf of various gover. 
mental authorities. For the central bank 
—the Bank of Canada—and the De 
partment of Finance, they act as selling 
and delivery agents for Victory Loan 
Bonds, and War Savings Certificates 
and Stamps. In every campaign the 
banks have been responsible to a large 
extent for the success achieved. Sales in 
the First Victory Loan drive amounted 
to 968,200 but in the Fifth (concluded in 
November) they exceeded 3,000,000, 
Special low rates of interest on loans to 
purchasers of bonds requiring bank 
accommodation are available. 


As acents of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board the banks buy and sell 
foreign exchange in accordance with the 
established policy of the Government 
to make available to the public only 
sufficient exchange to meet the legiti- 
mate business requirements of the coun- 
try. 

To facilitate the work of the War- 
time Prices and Trades Board, the 
chartered banks have opened thousands 
of ration coupon accounts through 
which are cleared hundreds of millions 
of dollars of coupons acquired by clients 
from consumers. Quite apart from the 
work necessitated by these additional 
services, normal day to day transactions 
have increased notably. The volume of 
checks handled has risen 64 per cent 
since 1939 and deposits have gained 60 
per cent. Loans are about 20 per cent 
greater in volume but the ratio of loans 
to deposits has declined to 21 per cent 
compared with a ratio of 27 per cent in 
the United States. Total assets have 
expanded 48 per cent during the same 
period, stimulated by the rapid growth 
of government securities in bank port- 
folios. 

Short term accommodation to the 
Federal Government is extended chiefly 
in the form of advances on the security 
of deposit certificates. The latter are 
retirable in six months and bear interest 
at the rate of 34 of 1 percent. Long term 
Victory Loan bonds have been marketed 
at a rate nohigher than 3 per cent. Taxes 
on banks are approximately four times 
higher than they were in 1930 while 
dividends to shareholders are less than 
half their pre-depression figure. 

A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


BANKING 
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Tue dynamics of time has wrought a 
miracle in the village of 1887. The tepee, 
buffalo, ox cart, blacksmith shop, and 
little frame bank across from the livery 
stable have ceased to exist in Wichita 
in the 56 years since the Fourth National 
Bank was founded. 


Bor their counterparts exist today in 
the oil wells, sleek cattle, streamlined 
aircraft, modern buildings and factories 
of this thriving, aggressive city in the 
center of a rich and productive region, 
symbolized by the Fourth National Bank 
in Wichita with its more than $116 
millions in resources. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


Douglas at Meacket 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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“Wichita 2, Kansas 
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Income from War Loan Deposits 


The vice-president of the Union Market 
National Bank at Watertown, Massa- 
chusetis, discusses a method of computing 
the value of these accounts. ; 


URING recent months the Treasury 
Department has given a great 
deal of publicity to War Loan 

deposit accounts and has consistently 
urged the commercial banks to qualify 
as depositories. This publicity has un- 
doubtedly familiarized an increasing 
number of bankers with the mechanics 
of the operation. 

It is possible, however, that many 
bankers may look upon the War Loan 
deposit account only as a device that is 
beneficial to the Treasury in that it 
enables commercial banks, not cur- 
rently supplied with surplus funds, to 
subscribe liberally to new Treasury 
offerings. Some of them may have quali- 
fied as depositories merely in the spirit 
of cooperation with the Government’s 
financing program and without realiza- 
tion of the very attractive revenue to be 
obtained from the operation of an ac- 
count. If bankers will take the trouble 
to analyze the possibilities of these ac- 
counts they will be most agreeably sur- 
prised at the results from an income 
standpoint. 


Tae direct revenue froni a War Loan 
deposit account, obviously, is the in- 
come received from the bonds allotted 
on subscription for the length of time 
the deposits remain on the books. Theo- 
retically, if a bank was fully invested at 
the time it was allotted bonds on sub- 
scription, it would only hold the bonds 
so longas the deposit was not withdrawn. 
As the Treasury withdrew the funds 
it would be necessary to sell the bonds 
to provide means of meeting the de- 
mand. In such instances the real return 
to the bank would be greater or smaller 
than the interest income, depending on 
the market for the bonds at the time of 
sale. 

It happens with many banks in these 
times that actual sale of bonds sub- 
scribed for on War Loan account does 
not become necessary because, as the 
war loan deposits are withdrawn, the 
equivalent of the funds is being spent 
by the Government in the community 
and bank deposits are increased. Banks 
in this situation have an added advan- 
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tage in that their credits to War Loan 
account permit them to anticipate the 


investment of funds they expect to re-. 


ceive on regular customer accounts. The 
increasing deposits provide the funds to 
meet account withdrawals and make 
unnecessary the sale of the bonds. 


Susscrrrrions are always made at par 
whereas purchases are, of course, made 
at market prices. In analyzing the value 
of a War Loan account it is fair to as- 
sume that the investments made through 
subscriptions are the same issues that 
would be bought later if the bank had to 
wait for its funds to come in through 
regular channels. In times like the pres- 
ent, this factor contributes added value 
to War Loan deposits in the saving re- 
sulting from subscribing at par as against 
payment of a premium on purchase at a 
later date. 

This is in no sense a speculative 
profit. If, by any chance, the issues in 
question were selling at a discount at 
time of purchase the discount would re- 
duce the income just as a premium in- 
creases it. The chances of the securities 
selling at a discount so soon after origi- 
nal issue are rather remote under pres- 
ent Treasury controls over the market. 
Moreover, if securities were issued in a 
market that threatened to break below 
par, they would obviously be unattrac- 
tive and the- banks would refrain from 
making liberal subscriptions. It is en- 
tirely to the interests of the Treasury 


to see to. it that markets do not decline 


below par and the means at its disposal 
for so doing are great. 


Exeertence shows that War Loan de- 
posits are completely withdrawn at the 
end of about three months. A bank, 
therefore, averages to have the use of 
such funds for one and a half months. 
The value of the deposits to the bank 
is the income at the coupon rate for one 
and a half months plus the premiums 
that would have to be paid if the in- 
vestment was made one and a half 
months after the date of original issue 
of the securities. 

In addition to the revenue resulting 
from its own subscriptions paid for by 


War Loan credits the bank may also 


benefit by handling customer subscrip- 
tions in like manner. In these instances 
the customer pays the bank and the 


bank credits War Loan account. If the 
customer pays by check on the bank the 
War Loan credit serves to offset the 
withdrawal from customer account and 
prevents a decline in deposits that might 
otherwise necessitate the sale of an earn- 
ing asset. If the customer pays in funds 
drawn from another bank, the War Loan 
credit constitutes an increase in deposits 
and the bank has the amount of the 
payment in new money available for 
investment. In the first instance the 
bank gains by the amount of income be- 
ing earned by the asset that would 
otherwise have to be sold. In the second 
instance the bank gains the income 
yielded by the new purchase. In both 
cases the return is increased or de- 
creased by the difference between the 
market price of the securities at the 
time the transaction takes place and the 
price at which they are selling one and 
a half months later. 


Procedure for Determining Value 


Ir Is apparent that the determination 
of the value of War Loan deposits can 
only be an estimate based on the fact 
that their average life is three months. 
Withdrawals are made almost daily in 
moderate amounts and it would be im- 
practical to attempt to compute the re- 
sult of actual investments at such fre- 
quent intervals. The alternative is to 
strike an average and consider the bank 
has, in War Loan account, the use of all 
the funds for one half of the period in- 
volved, namely, one and a half months. 
Computation should be made after a 
lapse of about three months as one is 
then dealing with known factors. 

On bank subscription for its own 
account the exact issue of securities is a 
matter of record. The income for one 
and a half months is computed at the 
coupon rate and the price at which the 
security is selling one and a half months 
after issue determines the additional 
revenue. 


On bank subscription for account of 
others where payment is made to the 
bank by withdrawal from customer ac- 
count, the bank must determine what 
assets it would have sold to meet the 
withdrawal had use not been made of a 
War Loan credit. The yield on such as- 
sets for one and a half months is the 
value to the bank of this War Loan 
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transaction plus or minus the change 
in market price of the securities one and 
a half months later. This type of trans- 
action is the least profitable as it is 
probable the assets which would have 
been sold would be those bearing a low 
rate of return. 


On bank subscriptions for the ac- 
count of others where payment is made 
to the bank by outside funds the trans- 
action constitutes a deposit increase 
and the funds are immediately avail- 
able for investment. The yield on the 
securities so purchased plus or minus 
the change in market price of the securi- 
ties one and a half months later is the 
value to the bank of this War Loan 
transaction. . 

With Treasury financing in such large 
amounts as experienced in the Third 
War Loan campaign it is possible the 
War Loan deposit accounts may in the 
future have a life beyond the three 
months period used in these computa- 
tions. The principle remains the same, 
however, and the longer the life of the 
account, the greater the revenue to be 
derived therefrom. 


Simple Cures for | 


Cash Shortages 


NEWCOMB M. Bassett, ¢eller in the 


New Haven Bank, National Banking | 


Association, New Haven, Connecticut, 
who contributed “ Tellers’ Headaches”’ in 
the November issue of BANKING, offers 
some suggestions to tellers for improving 
relationships between customers and the 
banks. 


pe cashing checks, form a habit of 
giving change last. This eliminates 
the possibility of the teller giving change 
twice. 

When a customer steps to the win- 
dow, the teller should complete the 
transaction before engaging in conver- 
sation with him. 

Cash deposits are the greatest cause 
of shortages. They are only counted 
once; whereas when cashing checks, the 
money is generally counted twice, once 


when removed from the drawer and sec- 


ond when it is presented to the customer. 
When a customer presents a check to 
be cashed and the teller finds a figure is 
indistinct, he should correct it before 
cashing. 
On receiving a cash deposit never 
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place cash in the drawer after counting 
it without referring to deposit slip. 


Ox cashing a check, mention amount 
(in low- voice) when passing cash over 
the counter. This helps register the 
transaction in the mind. 

It has been found in our institution, 
and I imagine in others, that we have 
the least differences on a busy day. This 
more or less proves that when the mind 
is active, minor disturbances do not tend 
to distract. 


Attention, employers! A suggestion is 
offered that would undoubtedly cut 
down the differences in the paying and 
receiving department of your institu- 
tions. 

Each teller should keep a record of all 
cash errors of one dollar or more re- 
ceived on deposit for the period of a 
month. 

For the teller who finds the great- 
est number of errors, the reward might 
be a day off (and what a teller won’t 
do for a day off!). 


Your Long Distance call may 
have gone to New Guinea 


Telephone lines are the life-lines of an army. Bell 
System men and materials are helping to keep those 
lines unbroken on many battlefronts. 

So if a Long Distance call gets delayed once in a 
while, you know there’s a good reason. 

The additional equipment that could be used here 
is serving the soldiers over there. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


U.S. Army Signal Corps installing switchboard in New Guinea 


If the Long Distance circuit you want is busy — 
and your call isn’t really urgent — it will help if 
you will cancel it. 

If it must go through, we’ll appre- 
ciate your co-operation when the opera- 
tor says: “Please limit your call to 5 
minutes.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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George Fred Keck, architect, 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING IN THE PW HOME — 


Daylight Engineering will be an important new 
feature in the postwar home. Through the proper 
use of larger window areas, decorative glass parti- 
tions in walls between rooms, and proper location of 
polished plate glass mirrors, an entirely new and de- 
sirable atmosphere can be created within the home. 
Gone will be the darkened corners, hallways, stair- 
ways and closets. Even the smallest rooms can be 
given a feeling of spaciousness never before enjoyed. 


Every home, large or small, can enjoy the many 


ant 
15S import 


Plate 


wherever 


benefits of modern Daylight Engineering, in the 
postwar period, as a result of a revolutionary 
development soon to be announced. Protect your 
investment in the homes you are planning to build 
or finance by making sure they incorporate this 
mark of the modern home. 

Libbey:Owens-Ford quality glass for windows, 
and Blue Ridge glass for partitions, are available for 
every Daylight Engineering need. Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Co., 1614 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 
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Heard Along Main Street 


Bankers in Smocks 

New Haven (Connecticut) 
Hospital has a men’s volunteer 
corps, organized by a_ banker, 
which helps with the daily chores and 
is giving generally indispensable aid to 
the institution during these times of 
acute personnel shortages. Several bank- 

ers are among the volunteers. 

FREDERICK D. GRAVE, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank and 
Trust Company, organized the corps 
when he learned from the hospital’s 
director that the manpower situation 
was so acute that it might be necessary 
either to close a section of the hospital 
or get paroled prisoners to do some of 
the necessary orderly work. Mr. GRAVE 
did not approve of either plan and 
offered to try to recruit men volunteers. 
He succeeded. 

Here are some of the jobs the men 
volunteers fill: X-ray and pharmacy 
assistants, gardeners, dietary and lab- 
oratory helpers, porters, engineers, tele- 
phone operators and mechanics. The 
Corps membership includes a farmer, 
11 insurance men, 22 merchants, one 
student, four accountants, five adver- 
tising men, three clergymen, two den- 
tists, two house painters, one pharma- 
cist, seven investment brokers and six 
bank executives and clerks in addition 
to Mr. GRAVE. 

All volunteers receive special instruc- 
tion and the nature of their duties 
is clearly defined in indoctrination 
courses. In assigning them to duties, 
the corps tries to utilize hobbies, such 
as cooking. One volunteer’s hobby is 
woodworking and he receives repair 
work assignments. 
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The experiment at the Hospital has 
been so satisfactory that the idea has 
spread across the country and Mr. 
GRAVE was invited to outline his plan 
before the convention of the American 
Hospital Association. In his statement 
to the A.H.A., he said: 

“The evidence indicates that the in- 
tegration of male volunteer workers 
into the scheme of hospital management 
has passed from the experimental to 
the indispensable; and so flexible is this 
kind of help that utilization of male 
volunteer assistance has been demon- 
strated as workable on either a restricted 
program or comprehensive scale—which- 
ever best suits the personnel problems 
of the individual hospital.” 

Proof of the plan’s worth came re- 
cently with the announcement in Wash- 
ington that a National Men’s Volunteer 
Corps is being established by the medi- 
cal division of the CDVO, in coopera- 
tion with the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

There are now more than 200 men at 
the New Haven Hospital wearing the 
blue smocks and insignia of the volun- 
teer corps. All are required to work at 
least three hours a week in the hospital. 
Most of them work much longer. 

In addition to Mr. GRAVE, members 
of the banking profession in the corps 
are: EDWARD B. SPALDING, R. E. HENRY, 
EDWARD ARMSTRONG, FREDERICK BALD- 
WIN, JOHN DANIELL and CARL HAUSER. 


Buddies “Up There” 


THERE’S AN esprit de corps, a fellow- 
ship, born in the Army (and in every 
other service) that creates a lasting 
bond of mutual respect and makes a 


Mr. Grave, or- 
ganizer of the 
men’s volunteer 
corps at the New 
Haven Hospital, 
takes a turn at 


the oxygen equip- 
ment 


man more human. Out of the military 
mail bag comes an endless chain of evi- 
dence attesting this fact. 

Here, for example, is a letter from 
Lieutenant CHARLES FouLkEs Jr., 458 . 
Squadron, concerning a fellow-pilot 
and former fellow-employee, Lieutenant 
EpwARD HyLanp of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chfcago: 

“News that Ep HyLanp is missing 
brings the war closer to me, as he was 
the person who urged me to get into the 
Air Forces. I ate lunch with him for 
about a year, and I know that he was 
the type of young man all fathers 
would like their sons to be. If he has 
checked in ‘up there,’ I know the scrap 
must have been rough and the pilot 
who nailed him was either a skunk or an 
ace, for an average pilot wouldn’t 
have been good enough to do the job. I 
say that not only from a sentimental 
standpoint but also from a practical 
one, because being a pilot myself and 
knowing Ep as I did, I have an idea of 
his flying style. If a later report should 
contain worse news I would be in- 
debted to you if you would pass on my 
sentiments to his mother, who certainly 
must be a grand lady.” 


“Pollywogs and Shellbacks” 


HAROLD PRotsMAN of the National 
Bank of Tulsa, en route in the Pacific, 
tells in Corings, the bank’s house organ, 
of crossing the equator. 

“T am now a ‘shellback’—which 
means I have crossed the equator. 
There were so many ‘pollywogs’ (land- 
lubbers) aboard that only a few got 
the regular initiation (a torrential drench- 
ing administered by bucket or hose 
forcibly). Luckily for me I kept out of 
the way of things, so only got drenched 
by accident when a hose turned my 
way and I was slow on ducking. 

“We don’t have a lot of fresh water 
aboard and if you haven’t ever taken a 
salt water shower, you don’t know 
what you’ve missed. You feel just as 
sticky after as before, and there’s no 
soap that will give you a lather. We 
have had quite a few rain squalls and 
it’s quite a sight when practically 
everyone goes up on deck for a fresh 
water shower.” 


Davy Jones’ Locker 


ONE MORNING recently, the editor 
of Number Eight, house organ of Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, re- 
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ceived a small, neatly wrapped parcel 
from former employee THoMAS JOHN 
DENEBY, S 1/c. U.S.S “North Carolina.” 
It was accompanied by a letter which 
read: “The key I am enclosing may, I 
hope, be desired by you for your war 
relic collection. It will open my locker 
‘on the U.S.S ‘Chicago,’ and anybody 
may have its contents. It was on a 
chain around my neck when I aban- 
doned ship and one of the few things I 
have been able to take with me. I have 
a duplicate which I promise not to use, 
so whoever gets the key may be sure 
that he ‘will get all that is in the 


This is the advisory com. 
mittee of the Banking and 
Investment Division, New 
York War Finance Com. 
mittee. L. to r., E. 
Dunstan, Bankers Trust 
Company; Eugene R, 
Black, Chase Nationa} 
Bank; Harold A. Sutphen, 
J. Henry Schroder Bank. 
ing Corp.; Joseph A. Bower 
(standing), Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company, divyi- 
sion chairman; L, G. Pay. 
son, Bankers Trust Com. 
pany. Perry E. Hall, Mor. 
gan Stanley & Co., was 
absent when the picture 
was taken. (See story, page 


locker.” 36.) 


SV VV Wy Bossing Natives in the South Pacific 


“AFTER an uneventful crossing and 
seeing many lands, including India, 
we ended up in Iran,” writes Sergeant 
RoBertT S. CAMPBELL, of the Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, to his pals back 
home. After landing in Ceylon, with a 
few jungle side trips, Sergeant Camp- 
BELL proceeded to Persia, where says 
he, “I have a real headache now! I am 
in charge of all the natives that work 
in the shops with the soldiers. There is 
something new happening all the time. 

“T have my own interpreter with me 
all the time and how I need him. Most 
of the natives will respond to nice treat- 
ment but some of them are so used to 
being kicked around that we are obliged 
to play rough sometimes. The com- 
pany’s job here is to keep the trucks 
rolling and believe me they sure are 
doing a swell job of it. 

“We work in shifts and I have to 
check each shift. The job is very inter- 
esting and I like it though it does mean 
long hours and very little sleep, but 
maybe sometime I’ll get things running 
the way they should be and I'll be 
able to take it easy.” 

A collection of pictures from Persia, 
and currency from Ceylon, India, Persia 
and Russia, sent by Sergeant CAMPBELL 
was exhibited in the bank’s lobby. 

On Going to College Abroad 

CapTrain Jupson H. Scorr tells his 
buddies in the staff publication of the 
Rochester (New York) Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, something about 
his experiences as a freshman at Oxford. 

“T am here at Oxford,” he says, 
“taking a special course on ‘World 
Problems and International Relations’ 
dealing for the most part with the post- 
war. The course is not at all stuffy, in 
fact it is the choicest bit of education 
that I’ve been exposed to. 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 


DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


Capital $/.14,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.18,082,796.60 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 
Information about Peru 


Through our 35 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, - 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful service 


- to all American institutions interested in Peru. 
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Proves Oldest Commercial Bank 
Established in 1889 
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Tats JANUARY ushers in the sixtieth year of 
the first company chartered in the United States 
devoted solely to the business of suretyship— 
American Surety Company of New York. 
While this period represents barely the span 
of an ordinary lifetime—a short time as 
insurance history goes—it covers virtually the 


entire chronology of corporate surety bond 


i 


AMERICAN 


NEW. YORK CASUA 


Canadian Surety Company ke 
_ Head Office: Toronto 


The Service of the American 
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writing in this country. From time to time 
American Surety Company added other lines, 
including general casualty, and im 1929 
acquired New York Casualty Company. 
American Surety’s record of pioneering, 
coinciding with the period of greatest national 
economic growth, makes the year 1944 a real 


milestone of progress in insurance. 
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MAIN STREET — Continued 


“Starting at 8:15 with breakfast, 
continuing through the morning with 
two lectures and discussions by such 
eminent Britons as Sir William Bever- 
idge, Sir Edward Gregg, M. P., and 
*prexies of the various colleges that com- 
prise Oxford, we taper off in the after- 
noon with tours around town, teas at 
representative English homes. One eve- 
ning we enjoyed a dance at Rhodes 
House (where Rhodes scholars live). 

“Last night the course was climaxed 
—as far as I am concerned anyway. An 
evening session was held, called ‘The 


Brain Trust,’ similar to our own radio 
program, ‘Information Please.’ At this 
meeting ponderous questions were sub- 
mitted by the scholars and answered by 
the ‘trust,’ and then further discussed 
with the audience. I felt very fortunate 
to be asked to serve with this select 
group along with Dr. Alexander Ruth- 
ven, president of the University of 
Michigan, representing the United States. 
Great Britain was represented by Sir 
Gregg and Professor Goodhard, K. C., 
head of University College at Oxford. I 
was introduced as a banker and of 
course—a Republican. My opinion on 
such financial problems as to how the 


...ON THE 
ROAD TO 
VICTORY 


Matching the magnitude of 
the task, American Industry 
is carrying a load today that 
would have been considered 


impossible before the war. * By maintaining “the right to 


feel secure” through sound coverages, your Home Town 
Agent is also helping to carry the load on the Road to 
Victory. * Like other old line capital stock companies, 
Fireman’s Fund is represented in your community by this 


insurance man who specializes in providing “your premi- 
um’s worth.” * Rising values and spreading operations 
create new exposures. Let your Home Town Agent or 
Broker make sure your insurance is carrying the load. 


STRENGTH e PERMANENCE e STABILITY 


* fy Standa * * 


protection 
+3 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO .- 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO .- 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


war debt would be paid, etc., were un. 
doubtedly accepted as the last word (?), 
“While writing this letter I have 
been listening to Fibber McGee and 
Molly on a new 12-tube radio. with 
Germany trying to ‘jam’ the program— 
quite successfully too. They have quit 
now. Give my best to everyone.” 


The P-T’s Are Fighters 


ADDRESSING “Dear Gang” at the 
Federation Bank and Trust Company 
of New York, Skipper Birt Connon of 
the Navy writes: “To give you an idea 
what I go through every day: First ] 
get up at 6 A. M., at 6:30 exercise for 
half an hour, then run a mile, then | 
have charge of the 17th Division for the 
rest of the day—taking them to four 
different classes—and that’s a job, 
After classes I study—signaling, code, 
engineering, radio navigation, seaman- 
ship, communications and gunnery— 
and I mean study. That’s what’s ex- 
pected of the men who man these boats 
(P-T’s). Lights go out at 9 P. M. 

“T had an 8 to 12 patrol the other 
night, a .45 on my hip and ready to use 
it if necessary. It sure was lonely on 
that beat. I was thinking of the times at 
the Federation Bank, where I used to 
go home at 4 P. M. every day to a nice 
comfortable home and see my wife. 

“T’m sending some pictures of the 
P-T boats. A fellow has to be a sea- 
going cowboy to ride them. They’re 
sweet, and fighters through and through.” 


Some Impressions of the South 


Extracts from a recent letter from 
RoBerT Fuur of the Kings County 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, who has 
been assigned independent medical 
duty aboard the USS PC 494 (sub- 
marine slugger): “At last you know 
where I am, but South America is a 
large place. It’s hot—from 85 to 110 
degrees; however, I can take it better 
than the cold, icy blasts off the New 
England coast. 

“The natives here work for 20 cents a 
day; live in fly-infested hovels and most 
of them have never owned a pair of 
shoes. They go crazy over empty tin 
cans, which are used as dishes and for 
cooking. The rich have lovely homes 
and gardens. 

“Most of the stores have no glass 
fronts and open directly into the streets. 
Up to about five years of age, the kids 
run around stark naked. In hotel rooms 
lizards run up and down the walls chas- 
ing insects. 

“There’s a big festival in town, held 
in the Cathedral square, with im- 
ported beer and lots of fun. The people 
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bring to church models of things for - Gy: 


which they are thankful. One man 
prought a large model of his boat. As 
for myself, I feel right on the beam; not 
a complaint or worry in the world.” 


Philosophical 

Hersert A. TAYLOR, transit clerk, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, now in the 
Army Air Forces, sends this advice to 
civilians: 

“Don’t complain. Don’t worry about 
‘nothin’.’ I have been here a week and 
so far haven’t done a thing but KP and 
detail. You all may think it’s tough 
running an I.B.M., but just try scrub- 
bing pots and pans like the ones they use 
in the Army and you'll change your 
mind.” 


Philippine Vets 


Joun W. HAussERMANN, president of 
the New Richmond (Ohio) National 
Bank, and a director of the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati, is much 
interested in anything that pertains to 
the Philippines where he has spent many 
years. 

He recently had the opportunity of 
entertaining one of the men who did the 
Islands a service at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. His visitor was 
Edwin A. Kiefer, member of the sub- 
marine crew that rescued $20,000,000 
in gold from Manila. Young Kiefer was 
in Akron on a furlough and went to 
Cincinnati at Mr. HAvssERMANN’S 
invitation. 

The banker, who had extensive gold 
mining interests in the Philippines, went 
to the Islands as an officer of the 20th 
Kansas Infantry in 1898. He became a 
member of the Army’s legal department 


Los Angeles Chapter, A.I.B., invited 350 
air cadets from Santa Ana Air Base to its 
Thanksgiving dance. Below, l. to r., A. M. 
Lysee, Bank of America; Jean Van Dusen, 
Security-First National, entertainment chair- 
man; B. W. McPheeters, Security-First, 
chapter president; Frances F. Mead, Cali- 
fornia Bank, women’s committee chairman 
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Will U.S. Day Upset Your 


Customers’ Postwar Plans? 


U S. DAY... that’s Unconditional 
Surrender Day! Postwar will have 
arrived! Your customers will need their 
assets and their credit—to put their 
postwar plans intoimmediate operation. 
That’s why, when war ends, customers 
may thank you for having advised them 
to buy Credit Insurance . . . now. 


With Credit Insurance, customers’ 
assets and postwar prospects won't be 
affected if some of their debtors are 
thrown into difficulties by a swift turn 
and suddenly find them- 
selves unable to meet their obligations. 


of events... 


Thousands of banks throughout the 
country now recommend that manu- 
facturers and jobbers carry Credit 
Insurance. Many banks insist on it. 
Because Credit Insurance places a defi- 
nite cash valueon a company’s accounts 


Year. 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


New YorRK 
e 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


receivable, and guarantees that they 
will be paid. 

Credit Insurance not only safeguards 
your customers; it gives maximum pro- 
tection to loans made to your custom- 
ers. In addition to safeguarding cus- 
tomers’ assets and financial strength, 
Credit Insurance protection may be 
extended without charge to include 
the bank as a named assured. 


May we tell you more about| how 
American Credit Insurance benefits 
both banking and business? Our rep- 
resentative will be glad to call, at your 
convenience. Meanwhile, write for our 
booklet, ‘“The A-B-C of Credit Insur- 
ance.’ Address: American Credit 
Indemnity Co. of N..Y., Dept. 45, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore-2, Md. 


J. F. McFADDEN, 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment of 


Accounts Receivable 


OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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and subsequently attorney general of : offices; and FRANK S. MOFFITT, super. 

the Philippines. 7 7 7 visor of investments since 1940. 
Mr. Haussermann was also president O. Howarp WOLFE, vice-presiden; 
of the Manila chamber of commerce. "EE = aC © of the Philadelphia National Bank 


—soof the Pennsylvania War Finance Com. 
| | , mittee. Mr. WoLFE has been helpj 
Have You Heard ? ,¢ R the Philadelphia Ordnance District ¢ 
, the Army for the past year. 


T. H. Atkinson F. S. Moffitt Wii1am A. PATTERSON of Chicago, 

EDWARD E. Brown, president of the president and director of United Aj 

First National Bank of Chicago, has THE Royat Bank or CaNnapA has Lines, has been elected to the board of 

been reappointed to the Federal Ad- announced the appointment of twonew the City National Bank and Tn 
visory Council of the Federal Reserve assistant general managers: T. H. At- Company of Chicago. 

System for 1944. He is president of the KINSON, formerly supervisor of Quebec, | ZETA GossETT, formerly Bank Con. 

Council. New Brunswick and Eastern Ontario missioner for the State of Texas and 

more recently vice-president of the Lib. 

erty State Bank, Dallas, has been elected 

Because of These Basic Advantages Bank 


of Commerce, Houston. 


P. D. Houston, chairman of the 
Dp is one of America board of the American National Bank, 
Nashville, has been reappointed to the 
Substantially Growing Cities Tennessee State Planning Commission 
KY. 


by Governor Cooper. Mr. Houston isa 
‘ former president of the A.B.A. 

@ Proximity of Raw Mate- @ Excellent transportation LAWRENCE L. GELLERSTEDT, ex 
rials by Rail, River, Highway ect 
and Air tive vice-president of the Citizens & 
@ Lowest Combined utili- ec adel Southern National Bank, Atlanta, has 
Ges ratesta United States ———— been chosen president of the Atlanta 

Chamber of Commerce. 

@ World's finest water  @ Ideal climate and living J. Paut WHEELER has been madea 

supply, industrially suit- vice-president of the First National 
able @ Advantageous Location Bank of Philadelphia. He previously 
Inquiries from Banks and Businesses held a similar post with the Philadel 


; Dr. Cuartes O. Harpy of the Broc* 
UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL ite: tstitution, Washington, D. ¢, 
as been appointed vice-president o 
divided Profs, BANK & TRUST CO. Conon, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
in charge of the bank’s enlarged de 
partment of economic research. 


ARKANSAS 


SSE E 


Walter S. McLucas 


Wa ter S. McLucas, chairman of 
the board of the National Bank of De 
troit, was recently elected a director of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Joun F. Scort, of St. Paul, Minne 
sota, was elected president of the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
at its fifty-first annual meeting and war 

5 “conference in Chicago. He is president 
the Ost- ar of the Minnesota Federal and 
Loan Association. 

F U L T 0 N N A T | 0 N A L B A N K S. H. Bever, president, Equitable 
Building & Loan Association, Fort 
Atlanta, Geor g eo Worth, Texas, was elected president 
INSURANCE COR: of the recently organized National Sav- 

ings and Loan League. 
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To be read before the 4% 


Owz pay soon, someone will come to see you.* 

He, or she, will ask you to lend your Government at least an 
extra $100 this month. To put at least an extra $100, over your 
regular Bond buying, into War Bonds for the 4th War Loan. 

Don’t—don’t say you can’t afford it even though you may 
wonder how you’re going to get that money. 

If you think that getting the money is going to be hard, why, 
before the doorbell rings, look at the faces of these dead country- 


men of yours. Read their stories. 


Then think how hard it would be to have to tell Americans 
like these that other Americans can’t afford to lend at least an 


extra $100! 


* If, by chance, you should be missed—don’t think your money 
isn’t needed! Go and buy those extra Bonds, yourself! 


Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan 
commanded the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco. Driving his ship straight 
through the midst of a greatly supe- 
rior Jap fleet, he directed operations 
from the deck of his flagship until 
blown to pieces by a Jap shell. 


Seaman first class James R. Ward 
was stationed in a gun turret in the 
Oklahoma on Dec. 7th. When the 
order was given to abandon ship, he 
stayed in his turret holding a flash- 
light so that the rest of the crew 
could see to escape. He was drowned. 


Lieutenant George H. Cannon, 
U.S.M.C., was mortally wounded 
during the Jap bombardment of 
Midway, Dec. 7th. He refused to be 
taken to a hospital till all his men 
had been evacuated, and as a result, 
he died of loss of blood. 


Captain Albert H. Rooks was com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S. Hous- 
ton. Engaging an overwhelming Jap 
force, the Houston smashed into 
them and went down, guns blazing. 
Rooks went down with his ship. 


War Loan Drive 


Lieutenant William G. Farrow was 
one of Jimmie Doolittle’s Tokio raid- 
ers. His plane made a forced landing 
in Japanese territory and Lieutenant 
Farrow is believed to be one of the 
American aviators who was executed 
by the Japanese some time later. - 


Lieutenant Alexander Nininger 
fought his way, hand-to-hand, into 
the Jap lines on Bataan. Wounded 
$3 times, he continued to advance 
until he was killed. When his body 
was found, a Jap officer and two Jap 
soldiers lay dead around him. 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 


* 


WAR LOAN 


Keep backing the attack! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this advertisement by 
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Preliminary to taking up this month's 
lesson on ‘‘ Negotiable Instruments” — 
from the American Institute of Banking 
textbook, ‘Fundamentals of Banking”’ 
—it seems proper to give a brief intro- 
duction to the “Signature Card.” 


FIRE PREVENTION 
HELPS BUSINESS 


Che Phoenix 


Insurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


Sire Insuranct le Harford bonn: 
OQUITABLE 


Fire EMarine Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RL 
1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
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The Signature Card 


O be certain that funds are being 
paid out on the order of authorized 
persons or that other actions are being 
taken on their order, the bank keeps 
all signature cards on file for ready 
reference. Thus the signature card 

. not only serves asa record of the 
customer’s acceptance of the bank’s 
rules and regulations but also gives 
the bank a specimen signature which 
can be used to make sure that no 
funds are paid out except on the 
customer’s order. 

Usually, two or more signature 
cards are filled out for each account or 
photostat copies are made. One card 
is placed in a central file, so that the 
authorized signatures of all customers 
may be found in one place. Another 
card is filed with paying teller. . . . 


Negotiable Instruments 


HE agreement between a bank and 
its customer contained in the signa- 
ture card is a form of contract to 
which the bank is a direct party. An- 
other kind of contract which is of 
great importance to banks is the spe- 
cial type called a negotiable instru- 
ment. Indeed, the use of negotiable 
instruments is what makes modern 
banking functions possible, and mil- 
lions of these instruments are handled 
by banks every day. A negotiable 
instrument has certain essential char- 
acteristics, as follows: 

(1) Itisa contract only for the pay- 
ment of money. ; 

(2) There are no conditions in- 
cluded in it except those necessary to 
fix the time and place for the payment 
of the money. 

(3) It can, be readily passed from 
one person to another in such a man- 
ner that the person receiving it can 
obtain the benefits set forth in the 
instrument without regard to transac- 
tions, agreements, or disputes between 
previous parties to the instrument. 

Simply stated, the right of the 
holder of a negotiable instrument to 
enforce his claim to payment depends 
upon four requirements: (1) that the 
instrument is correctly drawn (in 
other words, is in proper form), (2) 
that there is nothing on it to indicate 
that it is no longer in full force and 
effect, (3) that the ‘holder received it 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


in a proper manner, and (4) that he 
had no knowledge of any defect in it 
(such as failure of performance by an 
original party). Under these circum- 
stances the holder (called a holder in 
due course) is entitled to obtain 
the money specified in the instru- 
ment, despite any claims of a prior 


party.... 


Classes of Negotiable 
Instruments 


instrumentsare divided 
into two main classes: orders to pay 
(checks and drafts) and promises to 
pay (notes and acceptances). The 
general requirements are the same for 
both orders and promises to pay. . . . 


Drafts 


y requisites of a negotiable order 
to pay (a check or a draft) are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) It must be in writing and must 
be signed by the maker or drawer. 

(2) It must contain an uncondi- 
tional order to pay addressed by one 
party to another and requiring pay- 
ment to a third party. 

(3) It must be an order to pay a 
sum certain in money. 

(4) It must be payable on demand 
or at a fixed or determinable future 
date. 

(5) It must be payable to order or 
to bearer. 

The parties to a draft or bill of ex- 
change are the drawer or maker (the 
party issuing and signing the order), 
the drawee (the party to whom the 
order is addressed), and the payee 
(the party to whom payment is to be 
made). 

A demand draft drawn on a bank is 
called a check. It is the most com- 
monly used of all forms of drafts or 
bills of exchange. . . . 


Negotiation 


HE process of transferring a ne- 
gotiable instrument from one person 
to another in such a manner that the 
second person becomes the holder is 
termed negotiation. .. . 

The person transferring the instru- 
ment is called the transferor, and the 
person receiving it is called the trans- 
feree. If the transferor writes his 
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| name on the back of the instrument, 
he is also known as an endorser. 

A holder in due course is a person 
| who receives a negotiable instrument 
through proper negotiation, for value, 
and without notice of any defect in 
the instrument or in the title of the 
person negotiating it. The impor- 
| tance of proper negotiation is the 
| protection it affords a holder in due 
| course, for such a holder is entitled 
| to payment according to the terms 
of the instrument. .. . 


| Kinds of Endorsements 


J HERE are five principal kinds of 
endorsements, each of which is used 
for a particular purpose: (1) endorse- 
ment in blank, also called general 
endorsement, (2) special endorse- 
| ment, (3) restrictive endorsement, 
| (4) qualified endorsement, and (5) 
conditional endorsement. 

(1) An endorsement in blank... 
consists simply of the endorser’s 
| signature on the back of the instru- 
| ment. If this signature is the first 
| endorsement, it should agree exactly 
with the name of the payee appearing 
| on the face of the instrument... . 
1 If the first endorsement does not 

agree with the name of the payee, it 
is called an irregular endorsement. 

(2) A special endorsement specifies 
the party to whose order the in- 
strument is payable. .. . 

(3) A restrictive endorsement pre- 
vents further negotiation of the in- 
} strument (except in the course of col- 
| lection) by making this endorsement 
the last one... . 

(4) Aqualified endorsementis made 
i by the addition of the words “ with- 
out recourse,’”’ or similar expression, 
/ to the signature of the endorser. It 
| has the effect of relieving the endorser 
| of certain liabilities that usually ac- 
company an endorsement... . 

(5) A conditional endorsement im- 
poses upon subsequent endorsers the 
responsibility of determining whether 
| or not the condition included in the 
| endorsement has been fulfilled. . . . 


Liability of a General 
Endorser 


A GENERAL endorser . . . makes 
certain warranties to his transferee. 
. . . A general endorser ordinarily is 
| liable to a subsequent holder if the 
instrument is not paid, provided the 
instrument has been properly pre- 
sented and endorser has been properly 
notified . . . 


| Prior or Intervening 
Endorsements 


M ose of the checks received by a 
| bank, whether deposited or cashed 
for customers, bear only the cus- 


tomer’s endorsement in each case, 
but some checks bear prior or inter- 
vening endorsements as well. The 
bank, of course, by its own endorse- 
ment stamp, guarantees all endorse- 
ments on items it collects. . . . 


Presentment 


HE place of payment is usually 
stated in a draft or a note, and the 
instrument must be presented at that 
place on the date it is due and within 
business hours. . . . If no place of 
payment is specified, the instrument 
must be presented at the place of busi- 
ness of maker or at residence. . . . 


Protest 


J F a check or a draft is presented 
for payment at the proper time and 
payment is refused or cannot be ob- 
tained, the instrument is dishonored 
and is called a dishonored item . . . 
the holder may arrange to have pro- 
test made if it is not paid. Protest is a 
statement by a notary public, under 
his notarial seal, concerning the facts 
relating to the dishonor of an instru- 
ment, 

Certain instruments must be pro- 
tested if the parties are to be held 
liable; other instruments may or may 
not be protested. ... 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel of this 


organization is partly reflected in the length of service of 


its officers and employees. The period of service of its 


directors averages 31 years; that of all employees, over 16 


years. Sixty-four percent of the entire staff has a service 


record averaging over 21 years. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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ARBON PAPER 


PAPER 
RIBBONS 


Check the 
advantages of 


Burroughs 
Discount 
Purchase 

Plans 


SMALL You save 10% to 40%, 
QUANTITIES discounts on some types 
of supplies beginning with orders 
for as little as $10 worth. 


COMBINED It’s easier to earn dis- 
PURCHASES counts, because they are 
based on combined purchases of 
various types of supplies: for ex- 
ample, purchases of carbon paper 
help you to earn larger discounts 
on ribbons, and vice versa. 


BRANCH If you have branches 

ORDERS or affiliates, your dis- 
count rate is established by the 
combined purchases of all branches 
of your company, and all branches 
benefit by that rate in ordering sup- 
plies from their local Burroughs office. 


FRESH You are assured fresh 
SUPPLIES supplies, without storage 
problems, because delivery of sup- 
plies is made as you need them. 


Send for full details, prices and 
discounts for the purchase of roll 
paper and inked ribbons for practi- 
cally all makes of business machines, 
carbon paper for every need, journal 
paper and other supplies. Call your 
local Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Post-War Capital Needs 


(ConTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


amounts have been specifically set aside. 

We have received estimates from rail- 
road officials that “‘at least” 100,000 
freight cars, 1,000 passenger cars, and 
1,000 locomotives will be built and pur- 
chased annually during the post-war 
period. This would mean annual expen- 
ditures of over $500 million and we be- 
lieve this is conservative. 

As to the volume of refunding issues, 
there are only $1 billion of bonds ma- 
turing up to and including 1950, exclu- 
sive of equipment trust certificates. A 
large portion of this amount may be re- 
funded, but the total will probably be 
substantially reduced through call or 
purchase of bonds in the market. 

In addition, we look forward to re- 
funding operations to reduce interest 
charges. A study of the callable bonds of 
the 30 leading Class I solvent railroads 
bearing coupons of 4 per cent or higher 
and maturing beyond 1950 developed 
the following: Amount selling near or 
above their call prices, $216 million; 
within 10 points of their call prices, $313 
million; between 10-20 points of their 
call prices, $437 million. 

There will have to be a substantial 
advance in market price before any 
amount of refunding occurs. 

The financial condition of the rail- 
roads is now stronger than at any time 
in 25 years due to the sharp reductions 
in debt and the accumulation of cash. 
This process should continue during 
1944, leaving a funded debt under $8 
billion. 

If we could predict the level of gen- 
eral business activity and national in- 
come after the war we could make a 
good prediction about railroad earnings. 
If we can look forward to fair and con- 
structive regulation by the Government 
(and we think we can) we believe that 
railroad traffic and earnings will follow 
national income. We also believe that 


At Teheran: General Marshall, Admiral 
King and General Arnold 


the railroads are now and will be in, 
strong position, physically and fingp. 
cially, to withstand any period of & 
pression that might occur during th 
next decade. They didn’t have an op 
portunity to prepare, or at least they 
didn’t prepare, for the last depression, 
We all know how differently and cop. 
structively they are handling their hig) 
earnings of the present. 

In order to progress properly and t 
meet the changing times the railroad ip. 
dustry, before too long a time, will want 
to raise additional permanent capital 
Requirements for capital expenditurg 
cannot always come from earnings, as 
the stockholder has too long been th 
forgotten man. A record of dividends is 
necessary if railroad credit is to bk 
properly restored and a good market 
created for their stocks. The investment 
bankers stand ready to do all they ca 
to help raise all necessary funds from 
private sources. 


RACTICALLY all 
states have 
tablished post-war 
planning commis 
sions or agencies, 
and so have many 
cities and other 
governmental units 
These bodies are 
conducting extensive studies of local 
needs resulting from wartime condi 
tions. The studies cover deferred mair- 
tenance of existing improvements o 
various kinds, and needs for the better- 
ment and expansion of municipal fune- 
tions—water supply, sewage, hospitals, 
educational facilities, public buildings, 
fire and police protection,. parks and 
playgrounds, slum clearance projects, 
industrial development, increased util 
ity service and transportation meats, 
including highways, bridges, improved 
harbor and shipping facilities, and add 
tional modernized airports, and every 
phase of municipal operations. 
Factors which these planners must 
weigh include legislative authority, 
costs, means of financing, methods of 
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“, . . While some of 
the municipalities 
are planning to pro- 
ceed on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, most of 
the plans received by 
us anticipate bond 
financing. . . .” 
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payment, ability to pay, stability of 
revenues, debt limitations, tax limita- 
tions, engineering plans, necessary ad- 
yance appropriations, and, in many 
cases, the approval of the voters at elec- 
tions. Considerable enabling legislation 
was enacted this year when the various 
state legislatures were in session. Addi- 
tional legislation will be needed in some 
instances. 

In many cases the programs provide 
for planning considerably beyond the 
time which we hope will prove to be the 
necessary adjustment period. Most of 
the programs are flexible and readily ad- 
justable in scope and character to meet 
varying post-war circumstances and 
conditions. A real effort is being made to 
do constructive post-war planning and 
to avoid post-war wishing. The great 
majority of the states and cities will be 
prepared to proceed with constructive 
plans very promptly following the con- 
clusion of the war—that is, of course, if 
construction materials are available. 

Reserve funds that may be applied to 
post-war requirements are being built 
up in numerous instances. While some of 
the municipalities are planning to pro- 
ceed on a pay-as-you-go basis, most of 
the plans received by us anticipate bond 
financing. 

During the 10-year ‘period (1913- 
1922), including our participation in 
World War I, the annual volume of 
long-term municipal financing was: 

1913 $408,477,702 1918 $ 262,818,844 

1914 445,905,510 1919 770,195,248 

1915 492,590,441 1920 773,663,986 

1916 497,403,751 1921  1,383,368,900 

1917 444,932,848 1922  1,279,553,134 

For the four years preceding our en- 
trance into that war (1913-1916), the 
total was $1,844,000,000, and the total 
for the four years following the war 
(1919-1922) was $4,206,000,000. 


Taar comparison and the record of 
the yearly volume of long-term munici- 
pal bond financing during the last 10 
years may provide a basis for some rea- 
sonable approximation of the amount 
which may be issued during the coming 
conversion period. Sales of long-term 
issues during the last 10 years were re- 
ported by The Bond Buyer to be: 

1934 $1,175,333,698 1939  $1,098,604,265 

1935 1,195,717,486 1940  1,497,683,294* 
1936 1,156,254,317 1941  1,229,493,072 


1937 984,094,835 1942 575,588,229 
1938 1,229,105,539 1943 402 844,228 
(9 mos.) 

*Included $310,000,000 New York City 
Transit Unification Bonds issued in exchange 
for the securities of the former private transit 
companies. 


- During the four years preceding our 
entrance into the war (1938-1941), 
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More Than $5 Billion in Prospect 


Tae accumulated requirements for deferred maintenance and improve- 
ments, together with new undertakings and refundings, will, in the aggre- 
gate, create a need for a very substantial volume of new security financing 
during the post-war conversion period. Although no one knows what the 
length of this adjustment period may be or when it may begin or what 
economic or other conditions may then prevail, it seems reasonable to an- 
ticipate that in the four years following the war such municipal financing 
will be at a rate in excess of what it was in the four years preceding the war, 
so that more than $5 billion of long-term municipal financing is in 
prospect. Should the post-war history of World War I repeat itself only in 
part, such financing may exceed $8 billion during the period. 


long-term financing totaled somewhat 
over $5 billion. There was a substantial 
volume of refunding issues ($1,300,000,- 
000) during that period and refunding 


EAGLE-A 


Eagle-A 


has since continued to play its part. 
New money financing, however, has 
been drastically curtailed to meet the 
war situation. 


Coupon Bond 


Through the years, the wisdom and inspiration of great minds have 
influenced individuals and nations —by means of the written word The 
future has been shaped by the experiences of former days However, 
these depended entirely upon the permanence of the vehicle carrying 
the written message. 


One thing ts certain— whether recording the negotiations between 
nations, the testimony of the heroism of Americans under fire, or just 
important data concerning your business or private affairs —the paper 
must be permanent. 


This is precisely why we offer EAGLE-A COUPON BOND Its 100% 
all rag fibre — Extra No 1 Grade — plus the quality of Eagle-A Crafts- 
manship, give you a sheet worthy of your consideration for important 
transactions and records requiring permanence and quality 


Your Printer, Lithographer. Engraver or Stationer will be proud to co- 


Operate with you Ask them to give you full information about EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


A) 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


100% RAG U.S.A. 


Facsimile Watermark 


EAGLE A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Send for your free copy of "The Preference of Executives and Professional Men.” 
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The Human Side of Inflation 


Here are excerpts from a recent address 
made by W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, vice- 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and vice-chairman of the board, 
National City Bank of New York. The 
audience was the membership of Chicago 
District, Illinois Bankers Association. 


RE was, and there still is, grave 
danger of inflation; yet so far the in- 
flation has been less than we had every 
reason to expect. Since the war began 
the failure of prices to reflect inflation of 
money is partly explained by direct con- 


trols of prices and wages, but this is not 
an adequate explanation. We know how 
imperfect the controls have been and 
the number of uncovered aréas. We 
need some further explanation. We need 
to explain also what happened in the 
thirties when inflation of money brought 
little inflation of prices. 

To me the best explanation is found 
in the human side of inflation economics. 
For this problem has two aspects—the 
mechanical and the human. We are 
hearing much these days about the 
mechanics of inflation. It takes the form 


But our light wont stay UNDER 
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inneapolis Moline 


’~ Current national publicity has obscured the fact that 


of discussion of the inflationary gap, 
The income of individuals is today at 
the rate of about $150 billion a year. We 
are currently producing only $90 billion 
worth of goods for consumers to pur. 
chase. Taxes absorb perhaps $20 billion, 
That leaves a “gap” of expendable 
funds of $40 billion all ready to make 
mischief. That’s the mechanical side. 
From this point of view we need to tax 
more to close the gap. 

But there is the human side also, 
How do people actually use the extra 
money? The interesting and curious fact 
is that today so many people are saving 
money instead of spending it. There are 
some conspicuous spenders, but good 
estimates place the people’s savings to- 
day at an annual rate not far from 4 
billion dollars. This is the basic reason 
prices have risen no faster. This same 
tendency was present in the thirties; the 
people were slow to spend. 

This human side of inflation needs 
analysis. Why, for example, is there so 
much saving? Some reasons are evident 
We are still under the shadow of the 
great depression; we learned then the 
value of reserves and the danger of 
debt. Also, we can’t get today just the 
things we would like to buy,—autos, re- 
frigerators, etc. Again taxes and possible 
further tax increases have made us cau- 
tious. But let’s take a little credit also 
for having made a conscious, vigorous 
effort to encourage savings, especially 
through bond purchases. 


W: ought not, of course, to be too 


the first war machine named “JEEP” was born at 
Minneapolis-Moline and christened at Camp Ripley, 
Minn. (with apologies to Ripley—‘‘Believe it or not’’). 

Back in 1938 Minneapolis-Moline engineers were 
already experimenting with the conversion of a farm 
tractor to an artillery prime mover; and in 1940, col- 
laborating with Adjutant General E. A. Walsh, Com- 
mander of Minnesota National Guard, models were 
tested in maneuvers at Camp Ripley. 

This new MM army vehicle was not a crawler trac- 
tor, truck nor tank, and yet it could do almost any- 
thing and it knew all the answers. Because of this, it 
brought to mind the Popeye cartoon figure called 
“JEEP” which was neither fowl nor beast, but knew 
all the answers and could do most anything. The Na- 
tional Guardsmen therefore named the MM vehicle 
the “JEEP”. The “‘Jeep’”’ name therefore is not a con- 
traction of the term General Purpose (GR), and if it 
really had been, no doubt “Jeep” would have been 
spelled “‘Geep”’. 


cheerful about all this. We have ac- 
cumulated a huge mass of liquid funds 
in this country—currency and bank de- 
posits. This is the material of which in- 
flation is made. A little change in public 
feeling, a little real instead of theoretical 
fear of inflation, and the fire could be 
lit. Moreover, the party is not yet over. 
In World War I the greatest inflation 
came after the war. 

What ought to be done about all this? 
First, of course, we ought to keep down 
the mechanical causes of inflation as 


Since the original MM Jeep, Minneapolis-Moline 
has designed several additional models of Military 
tractors in cooperation with Army and Navy officials. 
Several models of MM Jeeps are now being produced 
in quantity for the Armed Forces of the United Na- 
tions, and in use throughout the world. 

Minneapolis-Moline is manufacturing all the farm 


much as possible, reduce the inflation- 
ary gap by taxes, by government 
economy, by encouraging production of 
civilian goods as promptly as is feasible. 

Second, we ought to think a lot about 
the human reactions. They will be in- 


machinery and tractors allowed under Government 
Limitation Orders for which materials can be ob- 
tained, and many quality products for our Armed 
Forces so that Victory will be ours sooner. 


fluenced by the whole situation, by the 
action of government, by the future out- 
look for employment and enterprise. 
But I wonder if we as bankers do not 
have at our hands the greatest instru- 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE PowER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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ment there is for the encouragement 
of savings: the sale of government 
bonds. 

When I started service with the New 
York War Finance Committee (Dr. 
Burgess is chairman of the committee) I 
thought I knew why people bought 
bonds. It was simple: to help win the 
war, to save money, to resist inflation. 
The longer I work at it the more I am 
impressed with the richness of human 
motives—the more I see the power of 


this great national movement for unify- 
ing our country at a time when the 
forces of disunity are strong. 

These bond drives are one of the few 
activities in which the whole nation 
unites. There are no two parties; there 
is no opposition. They make possible 
both an emotional and intellectual ap- 
peal. They provide an opportunity not 
just to foster a habit of savings, but for 
the nation to rededicate itself to its 
noblest ideals. 


Termination Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 

the needs over and above the contrac- 
tor’s own working capital. The problem 
of how the contractor could free sub- 
stantially all of his own working capital 
still had not been solved. After long 
nights and days of argument, it was de- 
cided to change 84 words in the original 
V guarantee agreement and to change 
our minds—and believe me, to get all 
the Services in Washington to change 
their minds at the same time in the 
same direction is some job. 

The Victory Termination Loan agree- 
ment was announced on last August 31 
and it was to be based not upon the need 
but upon the total maximum invest- 
ment in war production contracts. Un- 
der a VT loan guaranteed by the Army, 
the contractor has a right to borrow 
up to a percentage of his receivables, 
inventories and paid contractors’ claims, 
anytime within the life of the agree- 
ment. He is not obligated to borrow. 
Upon termination he can go to his bank 
the next day, and, if his figures are in 
such shape as to convince the bank they 
are correct, he can borrow approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of his investment in 
war contracts. The bank is then lending 
against known items—namely, receiva- 
bles, inventory, and approved claims. 
Although VT loans are available by the 
Navy and Maritime Commission, these 
Services have not as yet stated a definite 
policy as to the amount of the credit 
which may be made available to the 
contractors before cancellation. The 
Navy, however, has been inclined to 
limit pre-cancellation borrowing to an 
amount not in excess of what the con- 
tractor’s needs would appear to be. 

['llhavetoadmit that the V-loan grew 
into quite a complex thing. Loan agree- 
ments became long and involved—the 
lawyers were having a heyday. As I 
recall it, the longest loan agreement I 
have seen covered 129 pages. Under the 
VT arrangement, however, the agree- 
ments have been simplified and many 
are now in effect covering not more than 
four or five pages. For the better credits 
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the net working capital covenant is 
usually maintained, but most of the 
restrictive provisions can be left out. 
When you are loaning on the known 
items which I have mentioned and have 
a restrictive provision on net working 
capital, you are not so concerned with 
covenants concerning dividends, capital 
expenditures, salaries, etc. 

Within a reasonable time I think we 
might expect legislation which will make 
possible the so-called T-loan, which 
will very likely be quite similar to the 
present VT-loan, except it will not be 
necessary to make any part of the credit 
available before cancellations. However, 
we do not have it yet, and the fact 
remains that V- and VT-loans are the 
best vehicles now available for the 
protection of the contractor as well as 
the banker. 

The banker has a double interest 
in this thing—not only does he get 
added protection but he gets added 
protection for his client and he is 
enabled, when termination comes, to 
finance his customer more readily be- 
cause his customer does not have his 
own working capital tied up in frozen, 
unsettled contracts. Why more contrac- 
tors do not take advantage of it, I do 
not know, but you as bankers certainly 
owe it to your clients and to yourselves 
to discuss the protection afforded fully 
with them. 

Although the problem of contract ter- 
mination is still far from settled, I am 
sure that if we all approach this “pro- 
curement in reverse” with the same 
vigor and seriousness with which we 
geared for war production, we will be 
surprised how well it will work out. 
The Services are cooperating to the 
fullest extent and are really making a 
sincere and conscientious effort to be as 
fair and expeditious with the contractors 
as they can. 

We bankers in our relationships with 
industrial clients can be very influential 
in helping to solve these all-important 
problems of reconversion. Let’s not pass 
up this opportunity. 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 


gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers 


309 W. Jackson Chicago 


Feeling the Pulse 
of 


REAL ESTATE 


In these days of rapid changes, we 
find the management of real estate in 
16 states has its advantages. On the 
same day that we advise banks to 
modify their policy ‘in some states in 
order to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to obtain maximum results, 
we may urge speedy liquidation of 
real estate investments in other 
locations. 

Our scientifically charted control 
systems allow us to report instantly on 
actual prevailing conditions of any 
real estate investments under our 
management. - 


We specialize in: 
Property management 


Analysis of Real Estate Investments portfolios. 
For full information write or wire. 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
REALTORS & MORTGAGE BANKERS 


etropolitan Bank Minnea: 
Buhl Building, Detroit, Mik 
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FTY-TWO per cent of the wage earn- 
I; ers in Louisville’s industrial plants 


and business houses spend all of 
their wages to meet living expenses and 
47 per cent have surplus money left 
after paying living expenses, according 
to a wage-earner opinion survey con- 
ducted by the Citizens Union National 
Bank of Louisville. 

The 52 per cent who say it takes all 
their wages to pay living expenses were 
outspoken in their dissatisfaction with 
the various causes to which they at- 
tributed this condition. 

Citizens Union, primarily interested 
in ascertaining the present attitudes and 
future plans of local wage-earners with 
respect to their personal finances, found 
these workers conservative in their 
plans for post-war spending of wartime 
savings. It also found workers worried 
about these post-war conditions: 


Wage Earners’ Future Spending Plans 


(1) Competition for their jobs from 
returning soldiers; (2) continuation of 
women workers in the labor market; (3) 
fewer jobs; (4) possibility of a post-war 
depression; and (5) that “Uncle Sam’s 
gravy bowl will be empty!” 

Forty-four per cent of the workers be- 
lieve they will make as much or more 
money after the war as they are making 
now; 50 per cent believe they will make 
less. 

The bank warns that to interpret the 
workers’ replies correctly, it must be as- 
sumed that most workers count wages in 
terms of actual cash money received 
after War Bond and other deductions. 


What Workers Are Doing With 
Surplus Funds 


HERE are some high point excerpts 
from the bank’s summary of the survey: 
Fifty-three per cent of the workers 


The West is more than ever a land of opportunity. Millions of dol- 
lars, thousands of people have poured into this section to turn the 
West into a hive of industrial activity. After the war these people 
and the plants in which they work will be devoted to the manufac- 
turing of consumer goods for the United States, the Pacific Area and 


South America. 


Citizens National Bank, in the heart of this new industrial empire, is 
prepared to offer you prompt and efficient cooperation as your cor- 
respondent bank on the West Coast. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS B AN — LOS ANGELES 


HEAD OFFICE: 
STH & SPRING STS., LOS ANGELES 


THE NATION tor 


OF THE 


WILLARD 
HOTEL 


History-making leaders choose this 
capital address because of its 
downtown convenience and mod- 
ern comforts. 


Si 
WASHINGTON_D.C. 


Established 1890 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on January 3, 
1944, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on December 3, 1943. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 

L. H. LINDEMAN 
November 19, 1943 Treasurer 


165th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


are paying off old debts; 43 per cent 
either do not have old debts or they do 
not have any surplus income. . . 

Eighty-five per cent of the workers 
surveyed are buying War Bonds; 14 per 
cent are not buying War Bonds either 
because their wages are so low or the 
cost of living and taxes so high that they 
cannot afford to do so. 

Twenty-four per cent of Louisville 
workers are saving money in a bank 
savings account; 74 per cent do not have 
a bank savings account. 

Thirty-four per cent of the Louisville 
workers surveyed reported that they 
had bank checking accounts; 64 per cent 
do not have bank checking accounts, 


Home Buying Plans of Louisville 
Wage Earners 


FOURTEEN per cent now own their 
own homes—completely paid for. 

Twenty-three per cent have already 
bought their own homes but are still 
paying for them at present time. 

Thirty-two per cent intend to buy or 
build a home after the war—paying as 
large a down-payment as possible. 

Eighty per cent intend to buy or build 
a home after the war—making as small 
a down-payment as possible and financ- 
ing the balance on the instalment plan. 

To sum up, 77 per cent of all Louis- 
ville workers either now own their own 
homes completely paid for, or have al- 
ready bought their own homes and are 
still paying for them, or intend to build 
or buy a new home after the war. 

In addition: 

Two per cent are buying property to 
rent to others, and 4 per cent are buying 
farms now and many more are planning 
to buy farms after the war. 

This is an impressive demonstration, 
the bank feels, of the workers’ desire for 
future security expressed in an intense 
desire, almost amounting to zeal, to ac- 
quire property and tangible assets as the 
basis of their future security. 


Other “Savings” by Wage Earners 


TWENTY-TWO per cent of the workers 
are now buying more life insurance. 

Fifty-three per cent are investing in 
stocks and investment securities (War 
Bonds probably included by some in 
this classification). 

Three per cent say they are saving 
cash in a bank safety deposit box. 

Twenty-five per cent of all the work- 
ers surveyed admitted keeping extra 
cash on hand at home. 
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How Workers Plan to Use Savings 


E1cuHT per cent of the wage earners 
plan to use their savings to buy a new 
car for cash. 

Nine per cent plan to buy a new car 
on the instalment plan after the war. 

Twenty-four per cent intend to use 
some of their savings to buy a new re- 
frigerator or other home furnishings for 
cash. 

Five per cent intend to buy a new re- 
frigerator or other home furnishings on 
the instalment plan. 

It will be noted that almost five times 
as many workers intend to buy new 
refrigerators and other home furnishings 
after the war for cash as intend to buy 
such articles on the instalment plan, the 
bank observes. We found a strong feel- 
ing on the part of most workers against 
heavy instalment-plan buying and go- 
ing deeply into debt. 

Thirty per cent intend to invest their 
savings after the war so that their sav- 
ings will earn additional profits for 
them. 

When you consider that only 17 per 
cent showed any interest in buying a 
new automobile after the war, the bank 
adds, and only 29 per cent planned to 
purchase new refrigerators or other 
home furnishings—the 30 per cent who 
definitely plan to invest their savings to 
earn additional profits for them, is a 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assocsation, Federal Depostt Insurance 
Corporation 
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very impressive figure indeed! Com- 
bined with the many other conservative 
plans to provide for their future security 
and improvement revealed by war work- 
ers throughout this survey, this invest- 
ment-mindedness indicates a serious, 
provident and constructive attitude on 
the part of wage earners as they face the 
future. 


How Workers Intend to Use Savings 
After War 


THE statements which follow are taken 
from the replies of representative work- 
ers to the question: “What do you think 
is the BEST thing to do with your savings 
AFTER the war?” 

“Tf we do not need the savings after 
the war, I do not think we should spend 
them. We may need them later for sick- 
ness or old age.” 

“Put them in a good bank. If you pay 
cash, you save 5 per cent. I plan to have 
three children, a home in the suburbs of 
Louisville and work 48 hours a week and 
make $48 a week or more!” 

“Pay off debts which are accumulat- 
ing now due to higher cost of living and 
by not being a war worker.” 

“I will use my savings to buy a 
home.” 

“Finish my schooling.” 

“Buy a farm.” 

“T am 65 and plan to live on my sav- 
ings after the war.” 

“Try to live on my savings because at 
my age (49) I won’t be able to get a 
job because of the ex-soldiers coming 
home.” 

“Taxes will be our greatest worry be- 
cause the U. S. obligations can’t be paid 
off unless we are taxed heavily and our 
Allies are broke and cannot pay us. A 
famine is facing us after the war.” 

“T will invest my savings after the 
war.” 

“T will use my savings to educate my 
children.” 

“T will spend part of my savings to 
buy things necessary but now unavail- 
able. This will keep money circulating 
and prevent a post-war slump.” 

“T will use my savings to try to build 
a better life for myself.” 

“T will keep my War Bonds until 
maturity.” 

“T will use my savings for the educa- 
tion of my children. Perhaps to estab- 
lish a business of my own.” 

Obviously, the bank states, the per- 
centages in this report apply only to the 
workers actually surveyed but that 
since the survey represents an accurate 
cross-section of the workers in the 
Louisville area it may be assumed that 
these percentages apply generally to all 
local workers. 
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CASH PURCHASERS 
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{Jewelry 


FROM BANKS, ESTATES 
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* 


W. Buy Any 


Correspondence Invited 


References: 
FIRST NAT'L BANK OF MEMPHIS 
& DUN & BRADSTREET 


JULIUS GOODMAN JOSEPH A. GOODMAN 


“JULIUS GOODMAN & SON 
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THE 
New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $45,000,000 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


THE ROOSEVELT”’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range of 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview) 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach, 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, President. 
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Accounts Receivable 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


attractive when properly handled, pre- 
sent numerous pitfalls which can only 
be avoided by conscientious attention 
to detail. The loan on insured accounts 
also requires of the banker a knowledge 
of the various types of policy and cov- 
erage available and some additional 
overhead for following limits, maturities 
and collections. Although such an opera- 
tion is probably not in the nature of 
things, a suitable one for small banks 
acting alone, there is no reason why they 
cannot make use of it by cooperating 
with their city correspondents. The 
larger banks would carry out the de- 
tailed operation and credit checking 
service, deducting some part of the 
interest charge for their services and 
giving a participation to the originat- 
ing bank of whatever size seemed ap- 
propriate. In this way the local banks 
would act as field representatives for 
their city correspondents, and would in 
return receive a well secured loan at a 
satisfactory rate, with no expense of 
following. 

One note of caution is necessary. If 
the banks wish such an operation to be 
successful, they must be willing to make 
it both flexible and convenient for the 
borrower. This may from time to time 
involve a willingness to lend on accounts 
which cannot for some reason be fully 


_insured or to permit insurance to be 


lost because the borrower does not wish 
to file an account for collection. In 
certain cases merchandise loans against 
finished goods in warehouse or on raw 
material may be needed and can safely 
be arranged. The bank may have to 
offer its services in the collection of 
interest on overdue accounts or in 


R. M. Gaylord, president, Ingersoll Milling 
Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., heads the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 


supplementing the collection efforts of 
the borrower or the insurance company, 
It is possible, at least in some states, 
to draw a loan agreement by which 
loans can be made without the use of 
notes, so that the borrower, if he has 
sufficient accounts assigned, can obtain 
his requirements by one telephone call. 

Many other refinements will occur to 
the progressive banker who recognizes 
the possibilities of such loans. To those 
who are willing to make the effort, loans 
on insured accounts receivable offer a 
means of doing a real service to post-war 
business at a reasonable profit and with a 
minimum of risk. 


I. O. Me 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


“dead weight debt” such as war relief 
and current expenses, and the “ passive 
debt” such as non-revenue-producing 
public works, now constitute the bulk 
of our obligations. They bear heavily on 
the revenue-producing public works, 
presuming that the latter actually carry 
themselves without hidden subsidies. 

The American people do not like to 
be led blindfolded into acceptance of 
economic theories. They have a right 
to know the whole story. They should 
be particularly skeptical about a theory 
that minimizes the importance of the 
Federal debt on the grounds that “we 
owe it to each other.” If such a doctrine 
were taken literally, the great majority 
of savers would not make any further 
investment in government obligations. 
The fact that we all continue to lend 
our savings to the Government for the 
prosecution of war is evidence that we 
do not believe that this debt will ar- 
bitrarily be employed to redistribute 
wealth; nor do we believe that there will 
be any default on the contracts under 
which the loans are made. 

Private finance is now giving all of 
the attention it can spare from wartime 
requirements to the problems of post- 
war financing. It looks to the Govern- 
ment, not for subsidies, guarantees or 
competition, but for the clear and spe- 
cific assurance that private property is 
not going to be confiscated and that 
private industry will be given a chance 
to function under the encouragement of 
fiscal policies which will permit the crea- 
tion and accumulation of real wealth. 
It will not suffice to say that “private 
enterprise and private finance can now 
have an opportunity to make good 
and that if they fail government will 
have to take over.” It is time to clear 
the decks for a cooperative effort in 
which there will be good faith by all. 
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State Association Activities 


Soil Conservation 


HE OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION is at present 
([eevetoning a program which seeks to include soil 

conservation education in all schools throughout 
the state. Reports indicate that both Georgia and Loui- 
siana have already launched a similiar program; that 
Washington’s is going forward rapidly, and those of 
Arkansas, South Carolina and Illinois are also well under 
way. 

As currently operated, the OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 
awards certificates in soil conservation districts to 
farmers selected by district supervisors and certified by 
local bankers. This is how it operates: 

District supervisors emphasize the importance to the 
farmer of making every available acre as productive in 
food, fiber and oils as possible by adapting, with the as- 
sistance of Government technicians, the proper methods 
of erosion control, crop rotation, contour farming, ter- 
racing, seeding, etc., best suited to the land. From three 
to five years is usually required for a farmer to establish 
these practices. At any time within this period, the soil 
conservation district supervisors submit a list of farmers 
to be honored to the local banker, who then arranges 
for a public meeting. The meeting is widely publicized, 
invitations extended, and the event becomes one of 
community interest and pride. Usually the local banker 
presides at the gathering, where there is a report on 
district progress by the chairman of the board of super- 
visors, perhaps an address by an official of the associa- 
tion, testimonials and the awarding of the certificates. 

This type of recognition has been especially effective 
in Oklahoma, according to all reports. 


Life Insurance 


Prans are being formulated for extending the service 
of savings bank life insurance by the New York STATE 
SAVINGS BANK CouNCcIL so that policies may be issued 
on a “rated basis” to persons with minor physical im- 


_ pairments. Although most life insurance companies 


write so-called “substandard medical” cases, the sav- 
ings banks have previously written only standard cases. 
Action recently taken by the Council and by the trustees 
of the Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund paves the way 
for writing substandard insurance under the advantages 
of “over-the-counter” merchandising methods. 


Community Banking 


From a booklet, ““The Menace of Subsidized Federal 
Lending,” printed and distributed by the PENNSYLVA- 
NIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION comes these paragraphs: 

“Observers of world conditions say that there is every 
prospect of the European nations embracing socialism 
after the war. The American people have it within their 
own control to decide whether or not to follow suit. 
Our course will depend on what countless thousands of 
our fellow citizens think about Government interference 
with private business, and how ready they are to make a 
stand for the constitutional principle now being chal- 
lenged. . . . 
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“The community bank is one of just a few remaining 
outposts of free enterprise that are yet to be relied upon 
by local people. Whatever tends to weaken the service of 
the community bank to the farmer and the public in 
general, must be deemed to be at enmity with good 
Americanism. Therefore, socialized and subsidized Fed- 
eral lending must not be allowed to break down the 
chartered rights and functions of rural banks. Were this 
to happen, free institutions shall have gone the way of 
all flesh. Fulfillment of the hope that country banks 
shall be protected from the social credit menace, now 
rests with Congress.” 


Management’s Move , 


THE WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION’s Bank Man- 
agement Committee presents the case for uniform in- 
terest in this question: ““Can you see why the public 
should patronize the butcher who weighs bone and fat 
and collects coupons accordingly when just around the 
corner is a shop where all the bone is cut off and trim- 
mings made before weighing for cash and coupons 
occur?” Applying this analogy to the interest situation, 
the committee drives for uniform practice: calculating 
interest on the lowest balance and on all increases after 
the lowest balance that have been on deposit for three 
months or more—as a statewide policy. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


North Dakota’s 
C. C. Wattam 


Our subject for this month’s thumbnail biography is a 
man from the “open spaces”—C. C, Wattam of Fargo, 
secretary of the North Dakota Bankers Association, 
and president of the A. B. A. State Association Section 
in 1939, 

He was born in Warren, Minnesota, in 1888. After 
attending high and business school, he obtained a legal 
education through private study while working as a 
court reporter, whereupon he obeyed Horace Greeley’s 
admonition and “went West.” Since 1921, he has en- 
gaged in the practice of law, is city attorney for Fargo, 
and a member of the firm of Thorp, Wattam, and Vogel. 

In 1937-38 he was president of the Central States 
Conference of Bankers Associations and has been secre- 
tary for the North Dakota group since 1932. 

Mr. Wattam is the father of three children. 
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* Wartime Conference on Trust Problems 


February 8-9-10 


This important conference again shows the 
preference that bankers and other business 
leaders have for The Waldorf-Astoria. The 
Waldorf is convenient to railway and airway 
terminals; easily accessible from all New York’s 
financial and business districts. And it’s the 
place, too, for your personal headquarters — 


homelike rooms equipped with every modern 
convenience — six restaurants offering a wide 
variety of menus, entertainment and prices — 
and within strolling distance is the smart world 
of New York clubs, theatres and shops. Corre- 
spondence concerning reservations and rates 


should be addressed to Frank A. Ready, Manager. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


should do more than anything else to determine the 

business pattern of 1944 is the sanguine and ex- 
pectant attitude of most business leaders toward the 
future. While problems and troubles naturally get the 
spotlight, business is actually in a mood to go places 
and is planning the post-war job with considerable 
confidence. 


ik OUTLOOK. One fundamental fact which 


Three New Year Wishes 


There are several reasons for this confidence. One is 
the tremendous achievement of war production. Another 
is the knowledge of vast new opportunities ready to be 
realized. Another is the growing evidence of a return of 
common sense in matters of taxation, economy and the 
relation of government and business. While it may be a 
little soon to get out the welcome sign, this return of 
common sense is something that merits further exami- 
nation. 

Optimistic Enough. Looking ahead in this year which 
may bring victory in Europe, business is making several 
big wishes and is optimistic enough to believe they will 
come true. One new year’s wish is for a farsighted recon- 
version policy that will keep the wheels turning and en- 
courage the flow of credit into commerce and industry. 
A second wish is for a policy in taxation that is favora- 
ble to investment and business expansion. A third is for 
coordinated policies of inflation control that will pre- 
serve the integrity of the dollar. 

This seems like a large order, but is it? For instance: 

Reconversion. One reason it has been so hard to find a 
good formula for reconversion has been the habit of 
applying pre-war thinking to a problem that is star- 
tlingly new. The climate surrounding the discussion has 
been more like 1934 than 1944. : 

While the task is to prepare for a period of expan- 
sion and a broad revival of opportunities for industry 
and individuals, the method has been the same as was 
used to ward off the evils of depression—namely, the 
Government can sign for everything. Moreover, the 
whole slant on the question has been the old-fashioned 
one that business is something mischievous and not to 
be trusted any farther than you can throw an inventory. 

The word reconversion itself is inaccurate in describ- 
ing a process that will consist mainly of pioneering in 
new fields, developing new products and making use of 
new methods. There are few industries, large or small, 
which expect simply to reconvert in the sense of resum- 
ing operations at the old stand in the old way. 


Prepare to Advance 


The whole approach to reconversion should be the 
same as it was toward war production in the months 
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after Pearl Harbor when the idea was to get going and 
talk about it afterward. The process should be definitely 
expansionist in outlook, based on the firm expectation 
of a broad advance over the whole industrial front 
rather than on the hope of an orderly retreat. 

There will be plenty of chance to see the reconversion 
process in motion this year, as more and more con- 
tracts are cancelled or reduced. But it should be remem- 
bered that these cases are not typical of the situation 
that will be faced at the end of the war when industry 
must take tremendous write-offs in materials and equip- 
ment. It will be necessary for the Government to recog- 
nize, in its termination payments, that there is all the 
difference in the world between a book entry of a million 
dollars worth of machinery and a million dollars that 
you can write a check on. 

Taxation. As matters now stand taxes are taking such 
a large slice of earnings and income that there is very 
little incentive left to take business risks. This is not so 
serious as long as there is the powerful incentive of 
winning the war but unless something is done about the 
matter, looking toward peace, the effect would be se- 
verely depressing. 

Business leaders are convinced that the Government 
would collect more taxes in the long run through a policy 
of taxation that would encourage the flow of risk capital 
into business. 

The best laid plans for reconversion and for tiding 
business over from war to peace will fail if taxes make it 
unprofitable to operate a business or make investments. 
After the war the incentive for business effort, for risking 
money for making loans and for achievement generally 


will be exactly what it was before, the expectation of a 


profit. 

There is more bank credit and investable money 
available than ever before and whether it is used or not 
depends to a large degree on the reconversion, taxation 
and monetary policies of the Government. 

Inflation. Thus far the chief safeguard against runa- 
way inflation has not been the various government 
controls but the sales resistance offered by a majority of 
the population who are poorer today because of the 
war. These unorganized millions have had to reduce 
their expenses in every way. They are the ones who 
refuse to pay exorbitant prices for the inferior goods 
being so widely distributed today. 


The Real Balance Wheel 


They; together with the millions whose feet are still 
on the ground despite their increased incomes, are the 
real economic balance wheel in this picture. 

The fundamental conservatism of the average Ameri- 
can, his faith in the dollar and the future are the only 
effective inflation control. 
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